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STRINDBERG  AND  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 

Strindberg’s  first  dramatic  work  “Fritiinkaren,”  was  written 
in  1869  and  published  anonymously  the  following  year.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  genesis  of  this  work  the  author  has  this  to  say  in 
his  autobiographical  work  “Jdsningstiden” :  “Woman-wor¬ 
shiper  that  he  was,  he  so  constructs  the  plot  as  to  make  it  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  woman  to  serve  as  mediator  between  him  and 
his  father.  And  this  noble  role  he  gives  to  his  stepmother.” 
That  in  the  drama  the  woman  fails  to  carry  out  her  mission  is 
of  no  special  interest  to  us  now.  But  the  fact  is  of  interest, 
that  even  in  his  earliest  literary  production  Strindberg  gives 
to  woman  a  central  place,  that  he  makes  her  play  the  part  of 
mediator  and  that  in  this  connection  he  characterizes  himself 
as  a  woman-worshiper.  Throughout  his  entire  subsequent 
authorship  he  gives  woman  this  central  place.  She  is  indeed 
deprived  of  the  noble  part  of  mediator  and  given  another  less 
noble  part  to  play ;  but  as  for  himself,  he,  the  alleged  “woman- 
hater,”  remains  a  woman-worshiper  to  the  end. 

The  female  characters  in  Strindberg’s  earlier  works  are 
everywhere  drawn  with  a  touch  that  is  warmly  sympathetic  and 
is  at  times  one  of  almost  romantic  adoration.  This  is  true  of 
Kristina  in  '^Master  Olov”  (1872)  ;  Margareta  and  Cecilia  in 
“Gillets  hemlighet”  (1875-1880)  ;  Margit  in  “Herr  Benkts  hiis- 
tru”  (1882)  ;  Lisa  in  “Lycko-Pers  resa’’  (1882)  ;  the  parson’s 
wife  in  “Hogre  andamal”  (1882),  and  others.  But  in  the  two 
of  these  works,  in  which  the  female  characters  have  been 
delineated  with  the  most  painstaking  care,  and  with  the  greatest 
psychological  consistency,  namely  “Master  Olof”  and  “Herr 
Benkts  hiistnr  there  is,  however,  to  be  found,  at  the  root  of 
things,  a  painful  sense  of  “the  soul’s  utter  isolation” [ — “sjMens 
obotliga  ensamhet” — ]  the  isolation  of  the  soul  of  man  from 
that  of  woman. 

-Mready  in  part  one  of  “Giftas”  ( 1884)  the  author’s  tone  has 
suffered  a  change.  The  halo  of  enchantment  about  her  head 
has  disappeared.  The  full  light  of  day  falls  sharply  and 
pitilessly  upon  her;  the  author  contemplates  her  with  an  eye 
at  once  saner  and  more  keenly  critical;  all  the  complex  traits 
in  her  nature  receive  their  due  and  proper  attention  at  his  hand. 
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The  twelve  stories  in  this  work  aim  to  show  that,  though  mar¬ 
riage  is  not  an  ideal  institution,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  under  present  conditions,  an  institution  in  which  love 
must  pilot  its  perilous  way  amongst  innumerable  economic,  con¬ 
ventional  and  pathological  reefs  and  shoals,  ever  present,  ever 
threatening.  In  the  foreword  the  author  proclaims  woman’s 
equality  with  man  as  to  her  rights  of  education,  franchise,  the 
holding  of  any  and  all  offices,  etc. — claims  that  he  considers 
justified,  and  tending  to  remedy  the  existing  evil  both  in  the 
community  at  large  and  especially  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  sexes. 

Strindberg  began  the  writing  of  “Giftas”  near  the  end  of 
May,  1884;  by  July  4th  he  had  finished  part  one.  But  partly 
before  and  partly  after  writing  this  work  the  author  had  been 
engaged  upon  another  entitled  “Utopier  i  verkligheten.”  In 
this,  one  of  the  best  written  of  all  his  works,  Strindberg  finds 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  problems  of  social  reform,  in¬ 
cluding  marriage,  is  to  be  sought  in  socialism.  The  same  views 
are  expressed  in  “Kvarstadsresan”  written  in  November  and 
December,  1884.  As  regards  Strindberg’s  conception  of  wom¬ 
an,  this  point  marks  the  end  of  the  first  period  in  his  literary 
activities.  The  second  follows  close  upon  the  first  and  is 
strikingly  different  in  character. 

In  1885  Strindberg  completes  part  two  of  “Giftas.”  In  this 
he  brings  to  light  all  that  is  dark  and  warped  in  love  and  in 
woman,  scourging  it  with  biting  satire.  From  now  on,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  he  wages  relentless  war  on  woman,  neither  asking  nor 
granting  quarter.  She  is  a  parasite  living  on  man ;  she  lacks 
the  most  elementary  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong;  she  is 
unjust,  cruel,  shamelessly  exacting  in  her  demands,  imperious 
and  eager  for  power  though  deficient  in  every  quality  of  leader¬ 
ship;  she  is  a  creature  stunted  in  development.  And  Strind¬ 
berg  “proves”  by  physiological  and  psychological  data  that  she 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  child  and  man,  be¬ 
tween  the  Negro  and  the  Caucasian;  but  in  spite  of  this  she 
insists  upon  her  full  equality  with  man,  clamors  for  rights  and 
privileges  without  corresponding  duties  and  obligations ;  or¬ 
ganized  society  she  does  all  in  her  power  to  destroy  by  compet¬ 
ing  with  man  in  the  labor  market;  home  she  makes  a  hell  on 


earth.  Such  is  the  theme,  which  Strindberg  presents  in  endless 
variety  throughout  nearly  all  of  his  subsequent  literary  pro¬ 
ductions.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  “Fadeni,”  “Fordrings- 
dgare,”  “Havsbandet,”  and  “En  dares  bikt”  published  during 
the  eighties  and  nineties,  and  of  “Dbdsdansen,”  “Gdtiska  rum- 
men,”  and  “Svarta  Fanor”  of  later  years.  Time  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  cite  passages  from  these  works,  but  whoever  has  even 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  Strindberg’s  writings  knows  that  in 
clearness  and  incisiveness  his  language  leaves  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  treatment  of  his  chosen  theme. 

How  has  so  complete  a  change  in  Strindberg’s  point  of  view 
been  brought  about?  Must  there  not  of  necessity  be  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  all?  What  has  occurred? 

In  October  1884,  shortly  after  part  one  of  “Giftas”  had  been 
published,  legal  action  was  instituted  against  Strindberg  as  the 
author  of  this  work.  Leaving  his  family  distressed  by  sickness 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  speedily  to  go  to  Sw^eden,  there  to  defend  himself  before 
a  court  of  law  against  the  charges  preferred  against  him. 
True,  he  was  acquitted  (on  Nov.  17th),  and  at  once  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  but  he  is  now  a  nervous  wreck, 
shattered  in  mind  and  Ixjdy;  incapable  of  literary  activity  for 
some  time,  and  financially  embarrassed.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  stoutly  maintains  that  the  champions  of  women’s 
rights  through  their  agitation  had  caused  the  indictments  against 
him,  had  torn  him  from  his  family  when  his  presence  was  most 
needed  there,  had,  in  short,  ruined  him.  “Such  is  tender¬ 
hearted  woman’s  method  of  warfare !”  he  exclaims. 

During  this  brief  stay  in  Stockholm  he  had  been  hailed  as 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  literary  coterie  of  “the  Young  Sweden’’ 
of  the  eighties.  But  shortly  after  his  return  to  Switzerland  he 
learns  that  he  has  been  deposed,  that  his  former  friends  and 
disciples  recognize  him  no  more.  The  reason?  The  women, 
who  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  have  dethroned  him  that 
they  might  bestow  the  literary  leadership  upon  one  of  their  own 
number,  the  author  Mrs.  Edgren-Leffler.  What  impression 
this  would  make  on  a  man  so  hypersensitive  as  Strindberg,  a 
man  by  no  means  unconscious  of  his  own  worth,  can  be  readily 
understood. 
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During  his  stay  in  Switzerland  fate  had  decreed  that  he 
should  live  at  a  pension,  where  he  was  the  only  man  among 
some  thirty  women.  He  observed  them  at  table,  between  meals, 
at  all  times,  indolent,  loquacious,  and  pleasure-loving,  while 
their  husbands,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  in  the  countinghouse 
in  the  city,  in  the  government  office  in  Paris,  or  at  some  mili¬ 
tary  post  in  Tonking  were  slaving  themselves  to  death  in  order 
to  supply  the  means  by  which  their  wives  might  satisfy  their 
capricious  desires.  He  discovers  that  man  is  the  oppressed 
one,  the  domestic  slave. 

He  is,  naturally,  an  interested  observer  of  the  literary  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Sweden.  Just  at  this  time  the  book  market  is  flooded 
by  works  dealing  with  the  question  of  women’s  rights. 
“Sweden’s  ii,ooo  scribbling  mamsells” — the  expression  is 
Strindberg's — preach  a  crusade  against  the  oppressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  woman,  and  against  her  oppressor,  man.  Ibsen’s  "Et 
Dnkkehjcm”  is,  innocently  enough,  the  cause  of  this  movement, 
which,  with  the  speed  and  irresistible  force  of  an  avalanche, 
threatens  to  overwhelm  and  bury  all  other  interests.  The 
woman  question  becomes  a  sort  of  religion,  which  with  godlike 
authority  sits  enthroned  ujxjn  its  altar,  graciously  receiving  the 
offerings  of  its  worshipers  and  maliciously  punishing  the  un¬ 
faithful.  Strindberg’s  whole  nature  revolts  at  this  spectacle. 
In  righteous  indignation  he  assaults  this  new  mandatory  doc¬ 
trine  that  is  shackling  the  spirits  of  men,  and  Ziska-like  he 
strikes  right  and  left  but  his  attack  is  like  Hercules’s  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Lernaean  hydra :  for  every  head  cut  off  two  other 
heads  grew  out  instead.  The  consequences  soon  manifested 
themselves.  His  plays  are  not  staged,  he  can  find  no  publisher 
for  his  works  in  Sweden — “Tschandala,”  for  example,  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Danish — and  if,  driven  by  poverty,  he  produces  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  reasonably  give  offense  he  is  grossly  under¬ 
paid  :  for  “Hemsoborna,”  one  of  his  grandest  works.  Bonnier 
pays  him  the  munificent  sum  of  eighty  dollars.  He  is  con¬ 
demned  to  that  most  cruel  of  all  deaths  to  an  author — oblivion. 

Rut  this  is  not  all.  Another  event  occurs,  more  vitally  im¬ 
portant  than  any  yet  mentioned.  Strindberg’s  marital  happi¬ 
ness  has  l)een  destroyed.  How?  A  woman  has  thrust  herself 
between  him  and  his  wife,  lured  the  latter  away  from  her  hus- 


band  and  ruined  their  home.  All  attempts,  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  to  continue  to  live  together,  prove  futile ;  the 
perpetual  discord  becomes  unbearable,  and  in  January  1891, 
they  seek  and  are  granted  a  divorce.  What  untold  suffering 
this  must  have  caused  Strindberg  can  be  surmised  from  the 
reading  of  “En  dares  bikt”  and  “Svarta  Fanor.”  His  old  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  the  wife  still  holds  him  fettered:  “I  hate  her 
because  I  love  her!”  he  exclaims.  This  statement  explains  all 
of  Strindberg’s  so  called  woman-hatred ;  it  is  the  reverse  side  of 
his  love.  The  pains  of  disillusion  make  him  bitter.  And 
when  The  Link — “Bandet,”  as  you  know,  is  the  name  of  one  of 
Strindberg’s  plays,  referring  to  the  children  of  an  unhappy 
marriage — when  this  link  is  broken,  wounds  are  inflicted  that 
throughout  Strindberg’s  whole  life  never  cease  to  bleed.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  read  it,  who  can  ever  forget  the  blacksmith’s  grief  over 
his  three  dead  children  in  the  opening  scene  of  “Himmelrikets 
nyckiar,”  written  shortly  after  Strindberg’s  separation  from  his 
wife. — Surely,  to  him  who  loves  much,  much  shall  be  forgiven. 

Strindberg’s  views  of  the  woman-question  can,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  summarized  under  two  heads.  And  in  spite  of  all  ex¬ 
aggerations  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  placed  his  finger 
upon  the  two  most  vulnerable  points.  The  one  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  economic  problems  in  the  solving  of  the  woman- 
question.  So  long  as  woman  is  economically  dependent  upon 
man  her  position  must  naturally  be  one  of  subordination. 
This  is  inevitable.  But,  says  Strindberg,  woman  has  never 
desired  economic  freedom,  has  never  wished  to  work.  The 
husband  must  even  hire  others  to  perform  her  duties  in  the 
home.  And  it  is  not  just,  when  she  has  forced  her  way  into 
the  various  fields  of  man’s  lalxir,  for  her  to  refuse  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  children  and  the  household.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  her  labors  outside  of  the  home  are  not  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  society,  not  only  because  she  then  enters  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  man,  but  also  because  she  is  thereby  drawn  from  her 
highest  duty — that  of  motherhood. 

The  second  jx>int  deals  with  woman’s  lack  of  original  and 
productive  talent.  As  a  mere  performing  artist  she  ranks  well 
up  with  man,  but  as  a  creative  artist  she  is  by  far  his  inferior. 


In  the  spheres  of  art,  literature,  science,  and  invention  woman’s 
name  shines  with  a  paler  light  than  does  that  of  man.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  honest  and  sane  consideration  of  this  point  will  sus¬ 
tain  Strindberg’s  assertion.  At  least  up  to  the  present  time — 
we  can,  of  course,  not  speak  for  the  future. 

In  closing  permit  me  a  final  word  by  way  of  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  Strindberg’s  so  called  woman-hatred  to  its  true  propor¬ 
tions.  Not  against  woman  as  such  does  he  contend  but  against 
a  degenerated  type,  as  he  considers  it — the  emancipated  woman, 
who  with  the  battle  cry,  “down  with  the  tyrants,”  makes  war 
on  man ;  a  woman,  who  no  longer  wishes  to  be  a  woman,  but 
rather  a  half  man — half,  because  she  cannot  be  the  whole;  a 
woman,  who  tramples  under  foot  her  highest  and  holiest  duties, 
who  scorns  and  shuns  maternity.  Strindberg  has  given  us 
fearful  pictures  of  such  women  and  it  was  these  that  he  hated 
with  what  he  calls  his  “great  and  glorious  hatred.”  But  on  the 
other  hand,  what  author  has  given  us  more  lovable  women  than 
Strindberg  even  in  the  later  period,  as  for  example  in  "Svan- 
vit,”  “Pask,”  “Sagor”  and  others?  Who  has  pictured  more 
beautifully  the  love  of  man  and  woman  than  he?  Never  did 
the  Swedish  language  take  on  such  glorious  forms,  never  did 
it  sing  in  richer,  deeper  tones  than  when  Strindberg  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  this  inspiration  of  love.  Who  has  ever  bowed  his 
head  with  deeper  reverence  before  a  mother,  or  paid  her  greater 
homage  than  he?  His  works  abound  with  beautiful  instances 
in  evidence  of  this.  No !  woman-hater  Strindberg  never  was ; 
let  that  fact  be  fixed  once  for  all.  It  is  hardly  probable,  more¬ 
over,  that  a  woman-hater  would  enter  three  times  into  wedlock, 
and,  following  the  experiences  he  had,  after  his  6oth  year  be 
on  the  point  of  a  fourth  betrothal  and  marriage. 

In  Strindberg’s  views  on  the  woman-question  I  can,  there¬ 
fore,  see  nothing  puzzling  or  inexplicable,  nor  indeed  anything 
contradicting.  On  the  contrary  I  behold  with  feelings  of  won¬ 
der  and  admiration  what  vast  expanses  Strindberg’s  spirit  is 
able  to  cover  in  its  flight.  How  rich  the  creative  genius  which 
has  given  us  such  strikingly  contrasted  types  of  women  as  those 
in  “P&sk”  and  “Fadern.”  In  his  “Studier  over  Sverges  hednalit- 
ieratuP’  Birger  Nerman  calls  attention  to  the  f>eculiar  fact 
that  the  same  people  and  period  that  have  created  the  tender. 
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lyric  character  of  Ingeborg  in  the  Hjalmar-saga,  have  also 
possessed  the  creative  power  to  produce  the  harsh,  repulsive 
female  vikings  of  the  Amazon  sagas.  May  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  similarity  between  Strindberg’s  art  and  these  literary 
fragments  of  the  viking  age  gives  evidence  that  Strindberg  to 
a  larger  extent  than  any  other  represents  the  primeval  forces 
of  the  Swedish  genius — the  folk-soul  which  breaks  forth  spon¬ 
taneously  into  song? 

Jules  Mauritzson. 

Augnstana  College. 
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ANOTHER  THREE  NOTES  ON  PEER  GYNT 

In  the  second  number  of  the  first  volume  of  these  Proceed¬ 
ings,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  has  published  three  Notes  on 
Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  two  of  which  would  seem  to  call  for  ? 
short  comment. 

The  San  Francisco  episode  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama 
(Folkeudgave  HI,  p.  471  and  Mindeiidgave  H,  p.  281)  is 
there  called  “a  pure  fabrication  for  the  purpose  of  bewilder¬ 
ing  these  simple-minded  peasants”  (p.  27).  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  shown  in  detail  in  how  far  the  very 
words  of  this  episode  are  a  reflection  of  the  original,  but  that 
Ibsen  does  imitate  someone  here,  viz  Phaedrus  (cf.  Scurra 
and  Rusticus,  Professor  Sturtevant  may  find  indicated,  to  quote 
only  one  author,  in  Woerner’s  Henrik  Ibsen  (I,-  pp.  240, 
260,  and  412;  cf.  also  p.  414).  On  the  last  mentioned  page 
he  will  also  find  a  reference  to  Paludar  Muller’s  Adam  Homo 
from  whom  Ibsen  would  seem  to  have  taken  the  hint  for  his 
“farce,  bade  gal  og  grundig;  den  skal  hede:  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi,”  rhyme  and  all,  which  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
consider  Professor  Sturtevant’s  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
I  should  in  any  case  wish  to  ask  if  Professor  Sturtevant  has 
not  missed  a  point — if  not  the  point — of  the  lines  quoted  on 
p.  31.  When  “Dovregubben”  says  that  he  will  “ga  til 
komedien.  De  s0ger  i  bladet  nationale  subjekter,”  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here  one  of  Ibsen’s  many 
skits  on  the  craze  for  what  is  “norsk-norsk”  for  the  ultra¬ 
national,  just  as  he  gave  such  a  severe  thrust  at  the  name 
nationalists  in  the  well-known  scene  in  the  Kairo-madhouse, 
where  the  “maalstrrever”  Huhu  is  brought  into  the  scene,  in 
whom  it  is  perhaps  even  possible  to  recognize  a  prominent  man 
at  the  time  in  the  maalstrjever  camp.^ 

'  For  other  sneers  of  this  kind  I  need  but  refer  to  the  scene 
in  the  Dovre  Hall  itself  when  Peer 

“must  learn  true  value  to  give 
To  the  homely  and  every-day  way  we  live. 

The  cow  gives  cakes  and  the  bullock  mead ; 

'  Xo  one  less  than  Vinje  himself ;  see  Collin  in  Morgeubladet  for 
Xov.  13,  1913. 
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Whether  sweet  or  sour  you  must  not  heed ; 

The  great  point  is,  ivhich  must  not  be  forgot, 

It's  home  brezvd  here,  on  the  spot. 
where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts’  excellent 
recent  version  (London,  Seeker,  1912).  By  the  way,  the 
“one  of  Ibsen’s  early  poems’’  which  Professor  Sturtevant 
quotes  (p.  29)  from  the  1906  Juleroser  is  now  easily  accessible 
in  Carl  Larsen’s  ed.  of  Ibsen’s  Episke  Brand,  where  the  lines 
quoted  will  be  found,  on  p.  53,  as  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
“prologue” — “Til  de  Medskyldige !”  and  later  still  in  the 
Efterladte  Skrifter,  vol.  II,  p.  7. 

II 

On  page  36,  Professor  Sturtevant  speaks  of  the  legendary 
background  of  Peer  Gynt  which  is  “based  upon  folklore”  and 
no  one  that  has  at  all  investigated  the  play  will,  I  imagine, 
be  inclined  to  dispute  the  statement.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
first  three  acts  that  make  use  of  the  folklore,  even  in 
the  last  two  traces  of  it,  although  much  less  apparent,  may  be 
found.  Think  of  the  very  last  scene  where  Solvejg  saves 
Peer,  just  at  the  moment  when  “Solen  rinder”, — i.  e.  when 
every  other  fairy  tale  tells  us  that  the  monsters  either  turn 
to  stone  or  disappear  in  the  black  earth. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  author, — he  quotes  from  the 
fifth  Act,  (Folkeudg.  Ill,  497,  Mindeiidgaz-e,  II,  296;  I  add 
the  references  which  Professor  Sturtevant  here  as,  alas,  before 
has  not  vouchsafed  us)  : 

Den  tor  vsere  nyttig  til  mange  ting, 
sa’e  Esben,  han  tog  op  en  sksereving. 
and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  origin  of  this  proverb  is  likewise  to  be  found 
in  “Norwegian  folk-lore.”  I  quite  agree  with  him.  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  fixing  upon  the 
story  of  “Per  og  Paal  og  Esben  Askelad”  as  that  source.  True 
there  is  an  Ebsen  here  (where  does  the  curious  spelling  Espen 
occur  which  Prof.  S.  says  is  “identical  with  Ebsen”  [sic], 
so  that  it  cannot  like  this  latter  be  a  misprint?)  and  here 
again :  “the  moral  of  the  whole  story  is,  of  course,  that  one 
never  knows  to  what  use  a  thing  can  be  put  until  it  is  tried,” — 
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whereas  “Exactly  the  same  thought  obtains  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  Peer  Gynt.” 

But  a  story  of  more  interest  for  our  passage,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  self-same  collection  *  that  Prof.  Sturte- 
vant  quotes,  viz.  the  one  that  goes  by  tw^o  names,  that  of 
Spurningen.  Prindsessen  som  ingen  knnde  maalbinde.  In 
Spnrtiingen  “Askeladden”  finds  first  a  cringle  (“Vidjespaen- 
ding”)  then  a  potsherd  (  et  skaalsbrot)  and  thirdly  “a  dead 
magpie’’  (en  ddd  Skjaere)  and  so  on,  the  rest  does  not 
concern  us.  In  the  slightly  different  version  to  be  found  in 
the  Erentyrbog  for  Born,  III,  p.  97,  the  first  thing  “Askeladd” 
finds  is  ‘"cn  ddd  Skjccrunge”  and  the  rest  of  the  variants  we  can 
again  pass  over  in  silence  here.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
at  once  that  here  we  have  a  story  that  comes  much  nearer  to 
Ibsen’s  words  (I  should  not  like  to  call  them  a  proverb  as 
Prof.  Sturtevant  does)  and  with  exactly  the  same  moral  of 
course. 

I  hope  that  no  one  of  my  readers  will  wish  to  object 
that  what  is  told  of  “Espen”  in  what  Prof.  Sturtevant  looks 
upon  as  the  source  of  Ibsen’s  sayings,  is  told  in  Spurningen 
of  “Askeladd”.  I  should  not  even  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  meet  this  possible  objection  if  Prof.  Sturtevant  did  not,  as 
it  were,  invite  the  discussion  by  his  looking  upon  Askeladd, 
incredible  as  it  must  seem,  as  the  father  of  Per,  Paal,  and 
Esben,  who  “are  sons  of  the  poor  peasant  Askeladd.”  And 
“this  father,  ‘Askeladd’  sends  his  three  sons  out  into  the 
world  to  gain  a  livelihood.”  Of  course,  he  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Askefis,  Ashiepattle,  Aschenbrodel,  Asschepoester, 
Cinderella, . and  the  rest  of  the  series  will  re¬ 

mind  my  readers,  if  any  one  should  want  it,  of  the  fact  that 
Esben  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  is  of  course  called 
Askeladd,  and  he  alone.  Prof.  Sturtevant,  I  have  no  doubt,  on 
a  little  reflection,  will  plead  guilty  to  having  evolved  Father 
Askeladd  out  of  his  owm  inner  consciousness,  and  at  any  rate 
admit  that  the  man  is  not  found  in  these  Norwegian  folktales. 

Ill 

A  scene  in  Peer  Gynt  that  puts  the  translators’  art  to  a 
very  severe  test  is  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  where 
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Aase  is  waiting  for  her  scapegrace  of  a  son.  Messrs.  Archer’s 
metrical  but  unrhymed  translation  runs  here  as  follows : 

Oh,  Lord  my  God,  isn’t  he  coming? 

The  time  drags  drearily  on. 

I  haven’t  a  moment  to  lose  now ! 
and  I’ve  so  much,  oh  so  much,  to  say. 

I  haven’t  a  moment  to  lose  now ! 

So  quickly !  who  could  have  foreseen ! 

Oh  me,  if  I  only  were  certain 
I’d  not  been  too  strict  with  him! 

Mr.  Ellis  Robert’s  translation  reads 

O  Lord  my  God,  won’t  he  come  nigh  me? 

The  night  drags  so  slow  and  the  day. 

I’ve  none  to  send  tell  him,  how  by  me 
Thoughts  flash  of  the  things  I  must  say. 

I  haven’t  a  moment  to  spare  now ! 

Who’d  ever  have  thought  ’twas  so  near ! 

Ah !  the  only  thing  that  I  care  now 

Is  to  know  if  I’ve  been  too  severe !  ^ 

In  the  late  Mr.  Garrett’s  “Lyrics  and  Poems  from  Ibsen", 
publ.  in  1912  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ph.  Wicksteed 
(London,  Dent),  Aase’s  death-scene  is  among  the  fragments 
given  from  Peer  Gynt,  and  I  again  quote  the  first  stanza : 

Eh,  Lord !  is  he  coming  never  ? 

It  drags  on  day  after  day. 

I  cannot  send  word,  and  there’s  ever 
So  much  that  I  wanted  to  say. 

Who’d  ha’  thought  it?  So  sharp-like  to  summon 
A  body!  No  time  to  be  had. 

If  you  could  but  be  sure,  Aase  woman. 

You  were  not  too  hard  on  the  lad! 

The  Times-Reviewer  (Literary  Supplement,  Feb.  14,  1913;  to 

‘Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  agrees  with  his  Reviewer  (see  infra)  that  these 
two  lines  are  not  quite  above  reproach,  he  may  be  inclined  to  alter  them 
in  a  subsequent  edition  to: 

Ah, — all  for  which  I  care  now 
Is  to  know  I’ve  not  been  too  severe 
Thus  adding  the  necessary  (care)  “for”  and  introducing  the  important 
''no\.”=ikke,  of  the  original. 


which  review  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  both  Garrett’s  and 
Ellis  Roberts’  books),  wrting  to  give  a  closer  and  even  more 
literal  rendering  of  this  stanza  than  the  Archer  one,  renders 
the  last  two  lines  thus : 

Aase,  if  I  only  were  certain 
I  hadn’t  kept  him  too  strict, — 
thus  introducing  Aase  speaking  to  herself,  ‘‘of  which  even” 
(you  smell  the  reproach!)  “^Messrs.  Archer  fight  shy”  and 
which  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Garrett  “with  delightful  au¬ 
dacity.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  investigate  who  will  prove  in  the 
right,  in  this  contest  of  the  Archers  and  Ellis  Roberts  versus 
the  late  Mr.  Garrett  and  the  unknown  Timcs-Rcvieiver.  The 
fact  is  that  some  Norwegian  texts  have; 

Ase,  dersom  bare  jeg  vidste 

jeg  ikke  had  holdt  ham  for  strengt!  {Mindcudgave  II,  217). 
supporting  the  latter  team,  whereas  other  texts  have : 

A,  dersom  bare  jeg  vidste 

jeg  ikke  had  holdt  ham  for  strengt!  {Mindeudgave  II,  217). 
Again  ;  who  is  right  ? 

Ibsen’s  autograph  MS.,  which  for  the  purposes  of  a  new 
and  critical  edition  I  had  asked  the  Kongl.  Bibl.  at  Copenhagen 
to  be  good  enough  and  send  down  to  our  University  Library 
here  at  Ghent,  reads: 

Aa,  dersom  bare  jeg  vidste 

and  consequently  (misprints  in  the  first  ed.,  Nov.  14,  1867  are 
exceedingly  rare  and  in  the  second  ed.,  Nov.  20,  1867  very 
rare)  both  these  editions  have  the  same  reading. 

Before  the  third  edition  came  out,  in  Sept.  1874,  Ibsen  had 
changed  his  orthography  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
Stockholm-convention  (see  on  the  history  of  Ibsen’s  orthog¬ 
raphy,  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Seip  in  the  first  part  of  Prof. 
Gran’s  Edda,  1914).  To  prepare  this  third  ed.  he  took  a  copy 
of  the  second  and  indicated  himself  all  the  orthographical 
changes  in  question  of  which  the  substitution  of  small 
letters  for  capitals  in  substantives,  and  that  of  a  for  aa, 
are  the  most  interesting  and  those  that  only  concern  us  here. 
The  copy  in  question  owned  by  the  University  Library  at 
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Christiania  was  also  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  here.  Now 
in  accordance  with  what  I  explained  just  now,  Ibsen  there 
changed :  Aa,  dersom  into  A,  dersom,  crossing  out  in  lead-pencil 
as  everywhere  else,  the  second :  a  and  adding  the  little  °  on 
the  top  of  the  capital  A,  thus  A.  This  change  as 
will  be  understood  had  occurred  already  hundreds  of  times 
before  without  the  compositor  misunderstanding  it,  and  it 
occurs  quite  as  often  again  afterwards;  I  can  testify  from 
personal  inspections  to  the  correction  being  perfectly  clear, 
so  it  can  only  be  through  an  otherwise  inexplicable  comparison 
that  the  compositor  changed  it  into  Aase;  perhaps  his  eye  was 
caught  (or  his  mind!)  by  the  “Aase”  occurring  three  times 
before  and  once  or  twice  lower  down  on  the  page.  In  any 
case  there  it  figured  in  the  third  ed.  of  1874  and  so  we  still 
find  it  in  many  others  (I  have  not  yet  at  the  time  of  writing 
collated  all  the  14  or  15  editions  of  our  drama)  until  Prof. 
Storm  detected  the  mistake  and  corrected  it  in  the  Mindeud- 
gave.  So  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Garrett  and  the  Times-Re- 
viezi'er  had  the  Toekeudgave  or  a  similar  one  before  them 
and  will  find  to  their  cost  what  it  means  to  follow  the  wrong 
leader.  And  Messrs.  Archer  as  well  as  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  had  a 
right  text  before  them, — the  latter  very  likely  the  Mindeud- 
gave  or  a  later  one.  It  would  add  to  ]Mr.  Ellis  Roberts’ 
reputation  if  he  had  used  the  Mindeudgave  for  as  a  close 
comparison  will  show  what  I  cannot  now  enter  into, 
he  would  then  have  avoided  several  errors  which  this  Mind¬ 
eudgave  contains  and  which  I  hope  to  point  out  afterwards  in 
due  time  and  place. 

So  it’s  not  only  the  libelli  that  habent  sua  fata! 

But  I  wonder  if  my  readers,  who  have  probably  admired 
Mr.  Garrett’s  translation  as  much  as  any,  I  wonder  if  they  will 
think  that  the  reading  Ase,  as  introduced  in  the  3rd  ed.  is  in 
itself  impossible  as  Professor  Storm  opines :  “den  danske  korr. 
(har)  i.  3  ugd.  107  indsat  Ase,  nagtet  det  er  meningslost”  ? 
I  think  Garrett’s  translation  is  in  itself  an  eloquent  refutation 
of  this  opinion.  And  I  would  end  this  note  by  comparing  an¬ 
other  passage  in  Peer  Gynt,  where  Aase  says  something  that 
is  even  more  puzzling  than  an  address  to  herself : 
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It  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  act ;  when  the  Smith  threatens 
to  hang  her  son,  Aase  exclaims: 

Hvad!  haenge  min  Peer!  Ja  prov  om  I  tor; — 

Aase  og  jeg  vi  har  haender  og  kldr! — 

This  Aase  og  jeg,  found  in  all  the  old  texts  inclusive  of  the 
MS.  of  course,  remains  strange;  the  Archers  add  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  “a  peasant  idiom”.  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts 
evades  the  difficulty  by  translating:  “Ase  has  teeth  and 
claws  that  can  tear”  just  like  le  comte  Prosor  had  already 
done:  “La  vieill  Aase  a  encore  bee  et  angles.”  Not  one  of 
the  other  translators:  German,  Dutch  and  Platt  Dutch  that 
I  have  seen  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  rendering.^ 

H.  Logeman. 

Univ.  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  March  9,  1914. 

*  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  Prof.  J.  E. 
Olson  disagreed  with  the  writer  on  some  points  in  Note  III.  He  dis¬ 
agreed  that  there  was  any  doubt  regarding  “A,  dersom  bare  jeg  vidste” 
(see  Eitrem,  Sanitiden)  and  he  held  that  “Ase  og  jeg”  is  a  perfectly 
natural  expression.  That  the  latter  is  also  true  for  Swedish  was 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  J.  Mauritzson. 
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In  the  Old  Saxon  Genesis  (1.  118-127)  the  poet  tells  how 
the  race  of  man  became  evil  thru  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the 
fratricide.  From  Seth  was  descended  a  race  like  unto  its 
forefather,  pious,  virtuous  and  upright.  From  Cain,  however, 
a  race  of  hard-hearted  warriors  came  into  the  world,  perverse 
in  their  faith  in  God,  cruel  and  wicked.  “These  men  grew  like 
the  giants,  they  were  the  worse  progeny,  descended  from  Cain 
that  uuas  thiu  iiiiirsa  giburd,  kuman  fan  Kaina}  They  in¬ 
dulged  in  evil  doing  and  “thus  was  the  race  of  Seth  straight¬ 
way  corrupted,  the  host  of  warriors  became  mixed  with  evil 
(i.  e.  sin)  and  the  children  of  men,  the  people,  became  hated 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  created  this  world 

SeSas  gesiSi,  thas  uuar(5  auuerSit  san 

menu  gimengid,  uuard  seggio  folc 

liudi,  leSa,  endi  uurSun  manno  barn 

them  thitt  lioht  giscuop. 
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That  the  phrase  (1.  126^)  menu  gimengid  was  an  ancient 
Germanic  epic  formula,  not  limited  merely  to  the  Old  Saxon 
as  it  occurs  in  this  particular  passage  just  quoted,  is  evident 
from  the  use  of  the  cognate  word  mein  in  Old  Norse  poetry 
where  the  same  epic  formula  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
phrase  meini  blandin.  The  word  mein  in  Old  Norse  “  in  such 
cases  invariably  constitutes  an  alliterative  syllable  in  the  third 
verse  of  the  Ijodahdttr:  Lokasenna  32  and  56,  meini  blandin 
mioc,  Lokasenna  3,  blend  ec  \>eim  sva  meini  miop,  Sigrdrifu- 
mal  8,  meinblandinn  mw]>r.  Although  the  formula  meini 
blandin  in  Old  Norse  corresponds  exactly  in  sense  to  that  of 
the  Old  Saxon  menu  gimengid,  the  word  mein  is  not  used  in 
connection  with  a  past  participle  corresponding  to  the  Old  Sax¬ 
on  gimengid  which  in  the  latter  dialect  carries  in  common  with 
men  the  alliteration  of  the  half-line  in  question : 

menu  gimengid  endi  uurSun  mdnno  barn. 

In  Old  Norse  the  verb  menga,®  act.  (6)=0.  S.  mengian, 
from  which  such  a  past  participle  could  have  been  derived, 
as  well  as  the  adjectives  menginn*  and  mengdr*  (both  used  in 
a  particularized  sense)  are  of  later  prose  origin  and  unknown 
to  the  ix)etic  language  of  the  Elder  Edda.  In  Old  Saxon,  on 
the  other  hand,  mengian  and  blandan  (redupl.  str.  v.)  existed 
side  by  side  as  synonymous  terms.  It  is  quite  natural,  then, 
that  the  epic  formula  '"mixed  until  evil”  should  have  in  Old 
Saxon  assumed  the  form  menu  gimengid  instead  of  menu 
*giblanden  (corresponding  to  the  Old  Norse  meini  blandin), 
since  by  using  the  past  participle  gimengid,  the  alliteration  in 
the  Old  Saxon  verse  marks  the  second  as  well  as  the  first 
stress  of  the  half-line  in  question. 

The  occurrence  of  the  epic  formula  meini  blandin  in  the 
Elder  Edda  offers  an  interesting  comparative  study  of  what 
must  have  been  common  property  to  at  least  the  North  and 
West  Germanic  epic  poetry.  The  meaning  of  the  Germanic 
word  *main  (O.  N.  mein,  O.  H.  G.  mein,  O.  S.  men,  Angs. 

‘  Text  quotations  in  Old  Saxon  are  taken  from  Piper’s  edition  of 
the  Heliand  and  Genesis;  cf.  bibliography. 

®  Quotations  in  Old  Norse  are  taken  from  Bugge’s  edition  of  the 
Elder  Edda ;  cf.  bibliography. 

*  Cleasby-Vigfusson.  menya,  act.  ininyle,  mix,  frequent  in  modem 
usage. 

*  Fritzner,  Ordbog,  menginn,  mengdr, — ispraengt,  indspraengt,  af  en 
eller  anden  Farve  som  er  blandet  med  hvidt,  etc. 
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man)  seems  to  have  been  originally  parallel  in  Old  Norse  and 
in  Old  Saxon,  altho  in  Old  Norse  even  in  the  earlier  poetry 
the  word  was  being  extended  and  diflferentiated  into  a  number 
of  specialized  senses.  In  the  prose  sagas  of  the  I2th,  13th, 
and  14th  centuries,  no  trace  of  the  earlier  sense  of  the  word, 
parallel  to  the  Old  Saxon  men,  can  be  found. 

Tacitus  in  his  Germania  (ch.  12)  distinguishes  among  the 
ancient  Germans  between  capital  crimes  (scelera,  flayitia), 
and  infringements  upon  the  law  of  less  serious  nature  {le- 
ziora  dclicta) ,  which  could  be  expiated  by  some  less  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  (such  as  the  payment  of  a  fine  in  money,  cattle  or  the 
like).  Under  the  first  category  Lagenpusch  ®  places  on  the 
one  hand  the  Old  Norse  niQingsz'crk  as  the  representative 
word  in  the  North  Germanic,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  the 
representative  word  in  the  West  Germanic  languages  the  Old 
Saxon  men  (O.N.  mein,  O.  H.  G.  mein,  Angs.  man)  ;  while 
the  second  category  he  maintains  to  have  been  common  to  all 
the  Germanic  languages  including  Gothic  (Goth,  fairnia,  O.  N. 
firn,  firinverk,  O.  H.  G.  firina,  firintat,  etc.).  Lagenpusch  evi¬ 
dently  regards  the  Old  Norse  mein  merely  as  the  etymological 
cognate  but  not  the  semasiological  equivalent  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
manic  *main  (O.  H.  G.  mein,  O.  S.  men,  Angs.  man),  since 
he  explicitly  states  that  the  Old  Norse  equivalent  for  this 
category  of  crime  (scelus,  flagitium)  was  nidingsverk  not 
mein.  What  meaning  he  actually  attaches  to  the  Old  Norse 
mein  is  not  evident  from  his  statement. 

That  the  word  mein  in  Old  Norse,  however,  often  covered 
the  sense  of  the  Old  Saxon  men  and  therefore  should  also  come 
under  the  same  category  of  evil  or  crime  as  the  West  Germanic 
main  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Elder  Edda, 
especially  in  this  same  epic  formula  meini  blandin  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  Saxon  maiu  gimengid.  A  study  of  the  language 
of  the  Poetic  Edda  reveals  the  use  of  the  noun  mein  not  only 

‘Lagenpusch  (s.  bibliography),  III  Strafrecht  iin  Heliand,  p.  67: 
“Tacitus  unterscheidet  in  der  Germania  c.  12  zwischen  todeswurdigen 
Verbrechen  (scelera  flagitia)  —Neidungswerken  (nidingsverk)  bei 
den  Nordgermanen,  meintdt  (an.  mein,  ahd.  mein,  ags.  man,  d.  i. 
dolus,  scelus,  perversitas)'  bei  den  Westgermanen — und  suhnbaren 
Freveln  (leznora  delicta,  firintat  [<7.  fairina,  an.  firn,  ahd.  firina,  vgl. 
Schroder  71],  welche  urgermanisch  sind  [Schroder  71]-)” 
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in  the  sense  of  (I)  hindrance,  and  (II)  injury  (to  body  or  to 
mind),  but  also  (III)  evil  in  general  i.  e.  destruction,  mis¬ 
fortune,  eznl  fate,  doom,  etc.  and  finally  (IV)  evil  in  a  purely 
ethical  sense,  a  wrong  deed,  a  shameful  act,  crime,  sin,  etc. 
It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  Old  Saxon  word  men  is  used  in 
the  phrase  menu  gimengid  (Genesis,  126 ‘).  The  use  of  mein 
in  this  sense  in  Old  Norse  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
poetry,  while  in  the  later  prose  the  meaning  hindrance  alone 
survived  as  well  as  also  that  of  injury  in  general  either  to  the 
body  or  the  mind.  The  verb  nieina,  act.  (cf.  Goth,  ga-mainjan, 
desecrate,  pollute),  however,  even  in  poetry  was  still  confined 
to  the  sense  of  to  hinder,  impede.  Both  Vigfusson  ®  and 
Fritzner^  have  taken  the  meanings  of  the  noun  mein  almost 
entirely  from  prose  literature,  altho  Fritzner  quotes  this  very 
phrase  meini  blandin,  Lokas.  32,  to  illustrate  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  injury  (Shade). 

In  the  later  language  (i.  e.  in  the  prose  sagas)  the  noun 
mein  seems  to  have  entirely  lost  the  ignominious  connotation 
of  moral  perversity  which  the  word  originally  possessed  in 
poetry.  The  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
direction  of  a  mere  hindrance  or  an  injury,  whereby  it  lost  its 
original  flavor  of  moral  wickedness  which  it  had  in  common 
with  the  Old  Saxon  men,  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  later 
prose  word  niQingsverk,  which  assumed  not  only  a  moral  but 
a  purely  legal  character.  A  niSingr  was  the  strongest  term  of 
abuse  which  could  be  applied  to  a  man.®  To  commit  a  nidings- 
verk  was  to  be  gpiilty  of  the  worst  imaginable  crime  and 

*Cleasby-Vigfusson — mein,  n.  (i)  a  hurt,  harm.  (2)  a  disease, 
sore,  etc.  II.  plur.  (i)  a  drawback,  (2)  of  marriage  in  the  eccl.  law, 
liindraiues,  such  as  relationship  and  the  like  that  make  a  wedding 
unlawful. 

’Fritzner,  Ordbog,  mein,  n.  (i)  Skade  paa  Legeme  eller  Helbred. 

(2)  Skade  i  aim. 

(3)  Hindring,  hvad  som  kommer  i 
Veien  for  noget,  saa  at  dette  ikke 
kan  have  Fremgang. 

*  Cleasby-Vigfusson  nidingr,  m.  a  nithing,  villain,  legally  the  strong¬ 
est  term  of  abuse  for  a  traitor,  a  truce-breaker,  one  who  commits  a 
deed  of  wanton  cruelty,  etc. 

Fritzner,  nidingr,  m.  Person  som  ved  nedrig  Opf^rsel  eller  Hand¬ 
ling  har  beskjoemmet  sig  selv  og  gjort  sig  foragtelig. 
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Straightway  placed  the  oflfender  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
whereby  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  his  life.  No  doubt  the  word 
niiiingr  or  niSingsz-erk  cooperated  in  specializing  the  meaning 
of  the  word  viein  in  the  direction  of  the  weaker  sense  of  a 
mere  injury  to  which  no  longer  a  moral  opprobrium  was  at¬ 
tached.  This  sense  of  a  mere  injury  (to  body  or  mind)  as  well 
as  the  meaning  hindrance  must  have  been  secondary  to  and 
therefore  derived  from  the  general  sense  of  u’ickedness  or 
crime.  The  history  of  the  cognate  word  in  West  Germanic 
bears  out  this  supjxjsition,  for  in  the  \\'est  Germanic  languages 
neither  the  specialized  sense  of  a  mere  injury  nor  that  of  hind¬ 
rance  had  developed.  That  the  Old  Norse  mein,  unlike  the 
Old  Saxon  mhi,  should  have  developed  a  number  of  specialized 
meanings  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Old  Norse 
literature  extends  over  a  much  greater  period  of  time  and  to 
a  much  later  date  (including  a  rich  poetic  as  well  as  a  very 
extensive  prose  literature)  than  do  the  scanty  monuments  of 
Old  Saxon  poetry  (Heliand  and  Genesis),  for  the  longer  the 
period  of  time  the  more  the  meaning  of  words  is  bound  to 
change. 

The  original  meaning  which  was  expressed  in  the  Germanic 
root  *main  seems  to  have  been  that  of  deceit  or  treachery.^ 
Tacitus  (ch.  12)  tells  us  that  traitors  and  deserters  were  hung 
upon  trees  (i.  e.  gibbeted  alive),  heavy  penalties  being  de¬ 
nounced  against  those  who  should  take  them  down,  alive  or 
dead.  These  penalties  are  further  particularized  in  the  Salic 
law.  From  this  idea  of  treachery,  which  was  considered 
among  the  ancient  Germans  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
was  developed  the  sense  of  crime  and  unckedness  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  in  Old  Norse  the  specialized  senses  previously 
mentioned.  The  idea  of  deceit  or  treachery  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  West  Germanic  adjectives  derived  from  the  same  root: 

*  Falk  und  Torp,  p.  713 — “Die  Wurzel  ist  *mi  ‘wechseln,’  ‘taus- 

chen,’ . Aus  ‘tauschen,’  ‘vertauschen,’  hat  sich  wieder  die 

bedeutung  ‘verfalschen’  entwickelt.  Beide  bedeutungen  vereinigen  sich 

im  germ,  prafix  vtis . ‘wechseld,’  ‘falsch.’  ”  Cf.  also  Paul’s 

Grundriss  III,  p.  194:  “Das  Ausserordentliche  lag  eben  in  dem  sitt- 
lich  ‘Falschen’  der  Handlungsweise  (ahd.  mhd.  meintat,  mhd.  untat. 

i.  e.  S.  an.  lidad,  udadaverk . dem  taciteischen  scelus  und 

flagitiumY’  etc. 
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Angs.  man,  mocne  (cf.  man-swara  perjurer)  false,  wicked, 
O.  Fris.  min  (cf.  O.  S.  men-eO  false),  M,  L.  G.  men,  mein, 
false,  (cf.  M.  H.  G.  mein-rat,  treachery);  and  still  exists  to¬ 
day  in  the  Modern  Dutch  mein-eed  and  the  Modern  High  Ger¬ 
man  meid-eid.  The  noun,  however,  generally  preserved  in  the 
West  Germanic  languages  the  general  sense  of  wickedness  or 
crime  (O.  H.  G.  mein,  O.  S.  men,  Angs.  man),  altho  the  sense 
of  treachery  or  deceit  was  often  implied  e.specially  in  Old  High 
German  and  in  Old  Saxon  (cf.  Falk  und  Torp,  p.  713,  also 
Heliand,  3269,  ni  thu  menes  ni  siieri,  “non  falsnm  testimonium 
dices”). 

In  Old  Saxon  the  general  sense  of  zvickedness  implied  in  the 
noun  men  may  be  seen  not  only  from  the  many  instances  where 
the  word  denotes  crime  of  tht  worst  character  but  also  from 
the  use  of  the  word  in  comjwunds  as  an  ei)ithet  of  the  Devil 
such  as  menscatlio,  “the  evil  injurer,”  “he  who  works  evil  or 
crime,”  “the  villain,”  (cf.  Angs.  mdnscada  applied  to  Grendel, 
Beowulf  713,  738,  1340)  much  in  the  same  .sense  as  the  Old 
Norse  niSingr.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  traitor 
Judas,  Heliand  1615,  them  menfn Jscathon.  Parallel  with 
matscatho  is  the  epithet  balozeiso,  “one  wise  or  skillful 
in  evil-doing”  (cf.  the  myth  of  B^lverkr  Havamiil,  109, 
etc.)  Menscatho  and  miamscatho  are  practically  synony¬ 
mous"  with  the  letho  and  the  wreSo  (both  epithets  applied 
to  the  Devil)  in  both  of  which  terms  the  idea  of  zeicked- 
ness  or  deceit  is  uppermost  The  leflo  means  literally 
“the  hated  one”  (cf.  O.  N.  niSingr,  nii'S=hatred),  “the  obnox¬ 
ious,”  implying  “one  who  has  made  himself  hateful  by  some 
sort  of  zi’ickedness,  deceit,  etc.”  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
Adam  is  tempted  of  the  devil,  Adam  made  himself  hateful  to 
God  for  betraying  his  master:  Heliand,  1047-8,  that  hie 
uuarth  is  drohtine  leth,  besuek  ina  miS  sundeon.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Devil  is  evil  and  this  idea  is  uppermost  wherever  the 

’“Cf.  Heliand,  1.  741,  where  the  poet  uses  the  word  men  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  butchery  of  the  innocent  children  of  Bethlehem :  menes  ni 
sahun  unities,  thia  uuamscathon.  Cf.  Piper’s  note;  “men 

ist  jede  willkiirliche  Ubertretung  gottlicher  oder  menschlicher  Gesetze.” 
Cf.  also  O.  S.  Genesis  1.  52,  that  men,  with  reference  to  Cain’s  treacher¬ 
ous  murder  of  his  brother  Abel;  and  Heliand,  1631,  i6y8,  1703,  2472,  etc. 

"Cf.  Vilmar,  p.  92,  and  Sievers’  Heliand,  p.  452,  Teufel. 
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Devil  is  characterized.  Thus  the  uredo'^-  means  literally  “the 
twisted  one,”  "one  who  has.^s  in  anger,  (cf.  English  zvrath), 
distorted  himself  (cf.  English  zvrithe)  from  or  turned  away 
from  what  is  right,  i.  e.  the  traitor,  the  unfaithful.”  A  simi¬ 
lar  development  of  meaning  may  also  be  noted  in  the  English 
word  ivrong  which  originally  meant  simply  tunsfed, — cf.  wring, 
wrench,  etc.  This  word  underwent  the  same  specialization  of 
meaning  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  where  even  in  Old 
Norse  fz')rangr  meant  “out  of  gear,”  “false,”  “wrong,”  cf. 
Modern  Swedish  zrdng,  Dano-Xorwegian  vrang.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  IVidsith  (1.  9),  the  phrase  zi'rd\>es  wocrlogan,  “the 
wicked  truce-breaker,”  is  applied  to  Ermanric  who  had  in 
West  and  North  Germanic  (Jgrmunrekkr)  epic  poetry  ac¬ 
quired  a  most  cruel,  wicked  and  faithless  character.  Exactly 
the  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  Devil  in  the  poem  of 
St.  Andrew  (1.  613).  In  the  Heliand.  1.  512,  the  ez’il  fate 
which  separated  the  pious  and  virtuous  Anna,  daughter  of 
Fanuel,  from  her  young  husband  is  described  as  uureS  uur6i- 
giscapu.  Thus  the  adjectives  *wraip  and  *lai]>  in  West  Ger¬ 
manic  (Angs.  zvrdd,  ld6,  O.  S.  Z'rc6,  lefi)  came  to  imply 
zidckcdness,  altho  the  connotation  of  the  two  words  was  differ¬ 
ent  since  their  original  meaning  was  always  more  or  less  im¬ 
plied.  Leff  n.  was  often  substantivized  in  the  sense  of  ezil, 
zvrong  (cf.  Heliand  397,  Icthes  fan  them  liohta)  and  both 
adjectives  are  repeatedly  used  in  connection  with  sin  (Heli¬ 
and  1.  1132  uurctha  (sundea),  1453,  1533,  1569.  etc.,  1.  886 
IHhio  (gilestio)  1459,  1506,  1567,  1615,  etc.  That  in  Old 
Saxon  the  word  men  was  also  applied  to  the  Devil  (menscatho) 
testifies  to  its  general  sense  of  ez'il  or  zeickedness,  which  idea 
the  Old  Saxon  sc6p  wished  to  conv^ey  in  the  character  of  the 
evil  Spirit.  The  association  with  crime  which  the  word  men 
implied  served  to  intensify  the  evil  character  of  the  Devil. 

The  Heliand  and  the  O.  S.  Genesis  are  both  religious  poems, 
tho  in  the  garb  of  the  M'est  Germanic  epic  song,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  idea  of  zaickedness  implied  in  the  word  men 
is  essentially  of  a  Christian  as  well  as  of  a  secular  (i.  e.  moral 
or  legal)  character.  Into  the  idea  of  moral  perversity  which 

“Cf.  Vilmar,  p.  34.  Cf.  Heliand,  5100,  the  wrath  of  the  bishop 
Caiphas,  thus  balg  ina  the  biscop,  habda  bittran  hiigi,  uurethida  ina 
uuid  them  uuorde  endi  is  giuuadi  slet,  brae  for  is  breostun. 
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the  word  men  (scelns,  dolus,  perversitas)  contained  in  the 
minds  of  the  heathen  Saxons  there  was  fused  by  the  pious 
scop  the  Christian  conception  of  sin  in  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
or  doctrinal  sense;  the  iSixt'a  (unrighteousness,  injustitia)  or 
the  (sin,  peccata,  delicto)  of  the  Xew  Testament, 

which  included  all  that  was  implied  in  the  old  heathen  code  of 
crime  as  well  as  sin^^  against  the  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

In  the  Heliand  (1.  ICXD5-1007)  the  poet  tells  (J.  I.  33)  how 
John  the  Baptist  prophesied  Christ’s  advent  to  earth,  to  save 
men  from  their  sins  (men~dddi)  ;  the  poetical  expression  for 
the  Divine  Atonement:  “He  shall  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  heal  the  many  sins  of  men,” 

hie  dopean  seal  an  thana  helagan  gest 

endi  helean  managa  manno  mendadi.  (peccata  dimittendo, 
Alcuin,  J.  I.  33,  34). 

Again  the  same  idea  is  imnlied  (J.  I.  29,  36)  in  1.  900 — that 
mhi  forlatid  and  in  1.  1133 — mancunneas  men — “This  is  the 
Lamb  of  God  (Agnus  dci)  who  shall  free  this  broad  world 
from  evil  sins  (uurctha  sundea),  from  the  sins  of  the  race  of 
man  (mancunneas  men),”  (“qui  toilet  peccata  mundi”  Tat. 
XVT).  The  same  idea  of  sin  in  men  is  again  expressed  in  1. 
1359  that  men,  in  1.  2616,  mcnes  tomig,  and  in  1.  3476-7,  men 
farlatid  suara  sundiun,  etc. 

In  line  1480  (Mat.  V.  28)  Christ  is  made  to  refer  to  an  in¬ 
fringement  upon  the  Sixth  Commandment  (adultery)  as  "a 
dark  crime,”  mirki  men}* 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mat.  I\^  14, 
15)  Christ  is  made  to  refer  to  “trespasses”  (tz  zapaz-tuyLaTa) 
both  as  firinuuerc  mikil  (1.  1619) — which  are,  of  course,  sins 
of  a  less  serious  nature  and  may  be  expiated  (O.  N.  firn, 
O.  H.  G.  firina,  Goth,  fairina,  cf.  Lagenpusch  p.  67)  and  as 
managaro  men(n)sculdeo  (1.  1620) — which  were,  according 
to  the  Old  Saxon  heathen  code  of  ethics,  sins  (lit.  guilt,  debts, 

“  Cf.  Sievers’  Heliand,  p.  450,  Siinde. 

**  There  is  nothing  in  Tatian  or  any  of  the  commentaries  corres¬ 
ponding  to  mirki  men.  “omnis  qui  viderit  muHerem  ad  concupiscen- 

dum  earn” . Tat.  XXVIII.  A  corresponding  epithet  is 

likewise  applied  to  the  Devil,  1.  1062,  mirki  mcnscatho,  cf.  Angs.  Phoenix, 
I-  457,  mirce  mdndaede. 


dehita)  worthy  of  death.  Thus  the  two  categories  respectively 
of  misdemeanor  and  of  crime  to  which  Tacitus  refers  (ch.  12) 
(i)  Icz'iora  delicto  (firinituerc),  (2)  scelera,  flagitia  {men- 
scnldeo) — are  united  by  the  poet  under  the  common  head  of 
sin  (trespasses — t*  xapaTiTWixara  Latin  Tatian,  peccata,  delicto 
restra;^^  Heliand  1616  f., 

Ef  gi  than  uuilliad  alatan  liudeo  gihuilicun 

thero  sacono  endi  thero  siindcono,  thia  sia  uuiS  iu  selbon  hier 
uuretlia  giuuirkeat,  than  alatit  iu  uualdand  god, 

fadar  alomahtig,  firinmierc  mikil, 

managoro  men(n)sculdeo.  (Cf.  1.  1609,  managoro  mhi[n]- 
scnldio=zoi  oipetAi^iJLaTa,  dehita). 

The  last  two  phrases  (firinmierc  mikil,  managoro  mcnscul- 
deo)  are  in  repetition  of  line  1617  where  the  idea  of  “tres¬ 
passes'’  (peccata  eoriim)  is  first  represented  by  thero  sacono 
endi  thero  siindeono,  which  includes  sin  against  both  man  and 
God ;  a  formula  which  probably  originated  in  Christian  times. 

Again  in  lines  2701-2702  it  is  related  how  John,  the  Apostle, 
(L.  Ill,  18)  journeys  about  preaching,  urging  men  to  do  good 
and  lay  aside  their  sins,  for  which  latter  term  he  likewise,  as 
is  done  in  the  passage  above,  uses  both  firina  and  men;  here  too 
the  stronger  term  is  used  last. 

Heliand  2701-2: 

hiet,  that  sia  fruma  fremidin,  firina  farlietin, 
men  endi  morthuiierc. 

’’The  corresponding  passage  from  Tatian  XXXIV  (Mat.  VI,  14, 

15)  which  served  the  poet  as  his  original,  reads  as  follows: 

“Si  enim  dimiseritis  hominibns  peccata  eorum,  dimittet  et  vohis  pater 
vester  ctelestis  delicta  z'estra.  Si  autem  non  dimiseritis  hominibus,  nec 
pater  vester  dimittet  vobis  peccata  vestra.”  “For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  But  if  ye  for¬ 
give  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  for¬ 
give  your  trespasses'’  (The  Holy  Bible — .American  Revised  Edition, 
1901). 

”Cf.  Piper’s  Heliand,  Note  to  line  85,  mates  gifrumntean,  ne  saca 
ne  sundea. 

”  Here  again  the  Old  Saxon  poet  is  for  his  conception  of  sin  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  original :  “multa  quidem  et  alia  exhortans  evangelisa- 
bat  (Johannes)  populo,”  Tat.  XHI.  Cf.  also  O.  S.  Genesis  (HI)  251-2, 
mates  filu,  firinuuerco  gifrumid,  with  reference  to  the  sins  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sodom. 


Men  is  here  connected  with  morthuuerc  which  denotes,  of 
course,  murder  (caedes),  the  taking  of  human  life  not  allowed 
by  law,  one  of  the  chief  sins  of  the  heathen  Saxons  and  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  Christian  commandment,  “thou  shalt  not 
kill.”  In  fact  the  poet  points  out  repeatedly  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  Christ  in  visiting  the  world  is  “morthes  atuomien,” 
“to  save  men  from  the  death  penalty  (i.  e.  eternal  punish¬ 
ment)”  which  they  may  incur  thru  sin.  Morthuuerc  and  men 
are  both  sins  of  this  character  as  the  Christian  scop  viewed 
them,  even  tho  homicide  was  not  classed  by  Tacitus  (ch.  21) 
under  the  head  of  capital  crime.  To  murder  was  to  violate 
one  of  God’s  commandments  and  therefore  was  placed  by  the 
Christian  poet  along  side  of  men  (=  a  capital  crime).  The 
same  was  true  of  adultery,  which  Tacitus  (ch.  19)  does  not  in¬ 
clude  under  the  head  of  capital  crime,  yet  the  Christian  poet 
refers  to  this  sin  as  mirki  men,  1.  1480,  inasmuch  as  adultery 
is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  Christian  commandments. 

The  word  men,  therefore,  implying  all  the  worst  character¬ 
istics  of  heathen  crime  among  the  Old  Saxons,  came  also  to 
denote,  in  the  Heliand  and  Genesis,  sin  in  general  according  to 
the  new  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church,  sin  for  which 
Christ  had  been  sent  by  the  Father  to  forgive  men.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  as  well  as  in  that  of  crime  according  to  the  heathen  code 
of  ethics  among  the  Old  Saxons,  that  the  word  is  used  in 
Genesis  126S  mhtu  gimengid,  where  the  poet  describes  Cain 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  crime  and  wickedness  of  the  human 
race.  Into  the  word  men  was  fused  a  new  meaning  of  a  purely 
Christian  character  just  as  many  Greek  words  of  classical 
origin  took  on  a  new  soul,  as  it  were,  when  the  Christian  or 
doctrinal  thought  was  infused  into  them  by  the  ajwstles  (cf. 
esj>ecially  St.  Paul’s  t)  m'S'ziz  {fides^  or  f;  [caritas\  which 

would  have  been  totally  misunderstood  by  the  pagan  Greeks). 
The  same  phrase  menu  gimengid  (Genesis  126')  occurs  in  the 
Heliand,  1.  4358,  in  a  somewhat  altered  form — menes  fulla 
(cf.  the  Anglo-Saxon  synna  full,  Seafarer  too,  firena  gefylled, 
Christ  181,  also  manful  Grein,  2,  209,  and  Modern  English 
sinful).  Here  (Mk.  XIII,  33,  35,  36;  L.  XXI,  34,  36)  Christ 
predicts  the  dooms-day  and  urges  his  disciples  to  be  on  their 


“Cf.  Vilmar,  p.  84. 
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guard  lest  God  on  that  day  find  them  asleep  and  detect  them, 
full  of  sin,  in  evil  deeds. 

Heliand  4357-8 : 

farungo  ni  bifahe  an  firintiiiercun 

mines  fitlla. 

For  these  last  phrases  (an  firinmiercun  mines  fiilla)  there 
is  nothing  corresponding  in  Tatian  nor  in  any  of  the  commen¬ 
taries.  The  idea  of  sin  is  here  expressed  exactly  as  in  lines 
1619  and  1620  (firinunerc  mikil,  managoro  min(n)sculdeo 
peccata,  delicto)  including,  like  the  latter,  the  two  categories 
respectively  of  misdemeanor  and  of  crime  to  which  Tacitus 
refers.  The  religious  poet  was  forced  to  express  the  new 
Christian  conception  of  sin  in  those  terms  with  which  the 
heathen  Saxon  was  already  acquainted.  Mines  fiilla  of  the 
Heliand  (1.  4358)  exactly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  minii 
gimengid  of  the  Genesis  (1.  126^),  i.  e.  “full  of  sin.” 

In  the  heathen  poetry  of  the  Old  Norse  Edda  there  was,  of 
course,  no  such  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  significance  attached 
to  the  word  mein.  Growing  out  of  the  original  idea  of  treach¬ 
ery  or  deceit  we  find  in  Old  Norse  a  large  number  of  special¬ 
ized  meanings  (connected  for  the  most  part  with  the  general 
sense  of  e^nl^  unknown  to  the  West  Germanic  languages.  Of 
these  specialized  meanings  only  two  have  been  covered  by  the 
authoritative  Old  Norse  lexicons,-®  namely  (i)  hindrance  and 
(2  )  injury  (to  body  or  mind).  But  a  study  of  the  language  of 
the  Elder  Edda  reveals  further  that  the  word  mein  signified 

'•“Vigilate  ergo — ne  cum  venerit  repente  inveniat  vos  dormientes.” 
Tat.  CXLVII.  Cf.  Piper’s  Heliand.  Note  to  1.  4357 :  “an  firinuuercun 
menes  fulla  ist  Zusatz,  wofur  die  Quelle  nicht  nachgewiesen  ist.”  The 
poet,  however,  may  have  derived  the  conception  of  “being  caught  un¬ 
awares  in  sinful  deeds”  from  Tatian  CXLVI  (L.  XXI,  34)  :  .\dtendite 
autem  vobis,  ne  forte  graz’entur  corda  vestra  in  crapula  et  ebrietate 
et  curis  huius  intae,  et  sut>erveniat  in  vos  repentina  dies  ilia :  “But 
take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  haply  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  sur¬ 
feiting  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  that  day  come  on 
you  suddenly  as  a  snare.” 

"For  Vigftisson  and  for  Fritzner  compare  notes  6  and  7.  Falk  und 
Torp  concur  with  the  former,  p.  713,  men=anord.  mein,  n.  “bescha- 
digung,  schade,  hinderung.” 

“These  specialized  senses  of  mein  are  not  arranged  here  in  the 
order  of  their  development  (i.  e.  in  their  semasiological  sequence)  but 
in  the  order  of  convenience  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  word 
with  the  Old  Saxon  men  (i.  e.  evil  deed,  crime). 
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not  only  (I)  hindrance  and  (11)  injury  (to  body  or  mind)  but 
also  (III)  cz'il  in  general,  i.  e.  evil  fate,  misfortune,  destruction, 
doom,  etc.  and  (n  )  evil  in  a  purely  ethical  sense,  i.  e.  a  -wrong 
deed,  a  wanton  or  shameful  act,  crime,  sin,  etc.  corresponding 
to  the  Old  Saxon  men  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  used  in  its 
purely  heathen  sense,  since  to  the  Old  Xorse  the  Christian  con¬ 
ception  of  sin  was  entirely  foreign. 

I.  Hindrance. 

SigurSarkviSa  in  Skamma  44. 
vita,  ef  meini 
mor)?for  kono, 
unz  af  mfli 
enn  mein  komi, 

"to  see  whether  they  may  hinder  (meina,  a^,  v.)  the  woman 
from  slaying  herself  until  further  means  of  hindranee  {enn 
mein)  may  be  forthcoming.”  The  idea  expressed  in  mein  is 
merely  that  of  turning  Brynhildr  away  from  her  intention  to 
slay  herself,  of  hindering  her  from  accomplishing  this  act  up¬ 
on  which  she  had  resolved  in  her  grief  over  Sigurd’s  death. 
To  the  word  as  used  in  this  passage  no  sense  of  injury  (in  fact 
just  the  opposite)  is  attached. 

II.  Ei'il  =  Injury  (to  body  or  mind). 

(a)  Ix)kasenna  3.  Injury,  Insult  (Injuria). 
oc  blend  ec  J>eim  sva  meini  miolp, 

"and  I  will  mix  their  mead  with  ezil  (i.  e.  injury,  insult).” 
Loki,  the  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  lias  here  entered 
the  banquet-hall  of  the  gods,  and  like  the  Devil,  his  counter¬ 
part  in  Christian  mythology,  is  bent  upon  ez'il.  This  evil  is 
general  and  inclusive  in  nature,  for  Loki  does  not  shrink  from 
any  category  of  that  vice  or  crime  of  which  he  accuses  each 
of  the  assembled  gods.  Thru  his  slanderous  and  licentious 
tongue,  he  means  here  to  do  injury  to  the  gods,  poisoning,  as 
it  were,  the  drink  which  they  are  quaffing  in  the  joy  of  the  Old 
Germanic  feast.  The  phrase  “mix  zvith  evil”  (blend  ec  ]>eim 
sz'a  meini  mio\>)  occurs  later  twice  in  the  form  meini  bland  in 
mioc  in  stanzas  32  and  56  of  the  Lokasenna,  where  Loki  de¬ 
fames  the  character  of  Freyja  and  of  the  maid  Beyla,  wife  of 
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Byggv'ir;  but  here  meini,  as  we  shall  see  later,  cannot  mean 
ez-il  in  the  limited  sense  of  injury  or  insult  but  rather  cz’il 
in  the  heightened  or  extended  sense  of  wickedness,  shameful 
acts,  crime,  etc.  The  meaning  of  the  word  depends  entirely 
upon  the  context  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  idea  of  the  mead  being  “mixed  with  evil”  suggests  the 
possibility  that  this  epic  formula  (O.  X.  meini  bland  in,  O.  S. 
menu  gimengid)  may  have  originally  been  a  metaphor  con¬ 
nected  with  the  drinking-cup.  In  Old  Norse  the  metaphor 
was  certainly  not  confined  simply  to  that  of  “a  bitter  drink,” 
i.  e.  “a  drink  which  is  hard  to  swallow,  being  mixed  with 
something  unpleasant  in  taste,”  as  Better  and  Heinzel  sug¬ 
gest,-^  but  was  also  further  extended  to  the  idea  of  “mixing 
poison  with  the  wine,”  “  the  poisoned  cup.”  a  method  of 
insidious  murder  well  known  to  the  Germanic  peoples  as  well 
as  to  the  Old  Romans.  The  examples  which  Better  and 
Heinzel  quote  are  all  taken  from  West  Germanic  poetry  to 
illustrate  the  metaphor  of  “a  bitter  drink,”  which  the  enemy  is 
forced  to  swallow  in  death  or  defeat.  The  metaphor  of  the 
poisoned  cup,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  Elder  Edda.  In  the  Sigrdrtfumdl  5,  Sigrd- 
rifa  (Rrynhildr)  prepares  for  Sigurd  a  drink  which  is  mixed 
with  strength  and  glory,  filled  with  all  those  things  such  as 
magic  can  render  favorable  to  his  life : 

Bjor  fpri  ec  j^er, 
brynj^ings  apaldr ! 
magni  blandinn 
oc  megintiri, 
fullr  er  hann  \io\>a 
oc  lienstafa, 

“  Detter  und  Heinzel,  p.  249-50;  “Der  Ausdruck  erinnert  an  das 
dunkle  und  figiirliche  ealo-,  meoduscerwen,  Beowulf  769,  Andreas  1528, 
die  niit  der  Vorstellung  von  Misshandlung,  Todtung  als  dem  Credenzen 
eines  bitteren  Trankes  zusammenhangen,  s.  auch  die  Phrasen  ‘einem 
die  Suppe  versalzen,’  ‘es  jemand  eintranken,’  ‘es  bei  jemand  ver- 
schiitten J.  Grimm  Andreas  und  Elene  XXX,  R.  Fuchs  XCV,  zu 
Reinaert  2183.  1961,  Martin  zu  Reinaert  I,  705,  1953,  2175 — vgl.  Andreas 
I.'i35  I’fet  waes  sorgbyrben,  biter  beor\>egu,  Ludwigslied  53,  Nib.  lied  1918, 
etc.” 

”Cf.  Sinfjotli’s  murder.  Fra  Dauda  Sinfjgtla:  “gigrotor  er  dryccrinn 
at!” 
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godra  galdra 
oc  gamanruna. 

Then  she  blesses  the  cup,  protecting  him  against  danger  by 
throwing  a  leek  into  the  drink,  whereupon  she  says:  “Then 
I  know  that  thy  mead  never  shall  be  mixed  zuith  ezAl.” 

Sigrdrifumal  8. 

Full  seal  signa 
oc  vis  fari  sia 
oc  verpa  lauki  i  laug; 

)7a  ec  Jjat  veit 
at  f>er  verj^r  aldri 
meinblandinn  mio\>r. 

Sigrdrifa  wishes  to  ensure  her  deliverer  a  happy  life  and 
thereby  prepares  for  him  this  magic  cup.  That  mein  here 
means  evil  or  misfortune  is  clear  from  the  context  since  she 
explicitly  states  that  she  is  guarding  him  against  danger  {zn6 
fari  sia).  The  phrase  meinblandinn  mio\ir  expresses  in  meta¬ 
phorical  form  the  prophecy  of  this  Sibylline  Valkyrie  to  the 
effect  that  Sigurd’s  future  life  shall  be  guarded  against  danger 
and  misfortune.  The  metaphor  of  the  drink  suggests  not  only 
the  bitter  but  also  the  poisoned  cup.  The  former  conception 
must  also  be  included  but  the  connection  of  mein  with  fari 
suggests  more  than  “something  bitter  to  drink,”  for  it  was 
death  and  destruction  that  lurked  in  the  cup  from  which 
Sigurd  drank. 

But  a  much  clearer  example  of  this  metaphor  is  offered  in 
the  HyndluljSlf  49.  Here  ttic  giantess  Hyndla  curses  Freyja 
who  has  solicited  Hyndla’s  aid  in  saving  her  (Freyja’s)  favor¬ 
ite,  Ottar,  son  of  Innstein.  Impatient  and  irritated  at  being 
disturbed  from  her  rest,  Hyndla  prophesied  that  Freyja  shall 
perish  by  fire,  and  to  make  her  unhappiness  complete,  she  shall 
bear  Ottar,  her  darling,  a  poisoned  cup  which  shall  work  his 
destruction. 

HyndluljoS  49. 

ber  pu  Ottari 
bior  at  hendi 
eitri  blandinn  miok 
illu  heilli. 

Here  the  phrase  blandinn  miok  is  connected  with  poison 
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(eitri)  which  shall  work  destruction  (illu  heilli,  ‘UnheiV). 
Illu  heilli  blandinn  miok  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
memblandinn  of  the  Sigrdrifumal,  where  mein  likewise  must 
signify  destruction,  evil  fate.  In  the  HyndluljoS  the  drink  is 
actually  mixed  with  poison,  in  the  Sigrdrifumal  the  same  idea 
of  poison  is  implied  in  the  metaphor.  This  metaphor  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  epic  formula  meini  blandin  mioc 
(Lokas.  32,  56,  etc.)=0.  S.  menu  gimengid — may  originally 
have  been  simply  a  transference  of  meaning  from  the  idea  of 
the  bitter  or  poisoned  cup  to  the  metaphorical  conception  of 
“mixed  with  evil  (i.  e.  crime,  sin,  etc.).”  But  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  show  any  connection  between  the  primitive  and 
the  metaphorical  conceptions  in  order  to  prove  that  the  phrase 
meini  blandin  (O.  S.  menu  gimengid)  was  an  epic  formula 
signifying  “filled  zinth  evil,”  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  w'ord  blandinn  or  the  word  gimengid  was  first 
used  in  a  purely  physical  sense.  Both  in  Old  Norse  and  in 
Old  Saxon  this  phrase  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
primitive  sense  of  “the  drink  mixed  with  bitterness  or  poison” 
whatever  its  origin  may  have  been.  Since  the  Old  Norse 
blandinn  was  also  used  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  be  used  in  connection  with  mjopr,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  ingredients  mixed  with  the  drink,  whether 
poisonous  or  not. 

b.  Havamal  151 — Injury  (bodily),  Destruction. 
hann  eta  mein  heldr  enn  mic, 

“Him  shall  the  ez’il  (i.  e.  injury  intended,  destruction) 
bite  rather  than  me.”  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Sixth 
Magic  Song  in  the  LjoSatal,  directed  against  an  enemy  who 
seeks  to  injure  Odin  by  the  use  of  magic  roots  (a  rdtom  rds 
vidar).  Odin’s  song  causes  the  evil  intention  of  the  enemy  to 
be  directed  against  the  man  himself,  resulting  in  the  latter’s 
own  destruction  or  at  least  in  his  own  injury. 

c.  GuSrunarkviSa  II,  32.  Injury  (bodily).  Murder. 
Gratandi  Grimildr 
greip  vid  or8i, 
er  burom  sinom 
bglva  uftti 
oc  mogom  sinom 
mcina  storra. 
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“Weeping  Grimhildr  heard  my  words,  how  I  (3d  pers.  in 
the  original)  should  wreak  destruction  on  her  sons,  great  evil 
upon  her  oflfsprings.”  Gudrun  refers  here  to  the  frightful 
murder  of  Gunnar  and  Hpgni,  which  is  committed  at  her  own 
instigation.  The  word  mein  is  here  used  parallel  to  bgl  (Angs. 
bealo,  O.  S,  baht,  O.  H.  G.  bah,  Goth,  bahua-wcsei)  which 
means  here  an  czil  deed  of  violence,  destruction,  murder,  etc. ; 
and  signifies  in  common  with  the  latter  the  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murder  of  Grimhildr’s  sons.  The  word  mein, 
therefore,  tho  signifying  in  a  strict  sense  (just  as  bgl)  mere 
bodily  injury,  implies  all  the  cruelty  and  all  the  horrors  of 
crime  contained  in  the  Old  Saxon  cognate  word  men,  since 
it  had  direct  reference  to  this  dastardly  murder.  Since  homi¬ 
cide  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  considered  legitimate 
under  the  cloak  of  retaliation  and  the  deed  referred  to  might 
be  classed  in  West  Germanic  under  the  category  of  a  firinuuerk. 
The  word  mein  in  this  passage  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  di¬ 
vested  of  an  ethical  connotation.  Later  it  will  be  shown  that 
mein  may  refer  to  a  treacherous  (i.  e.  illegitimate)  as  well  as 
to  a  legitimate  slaying  (lex  talionis). 

III.  Evil  —  Ezil  Fate,  Misfortune,  Doom,  etc. 

(a)  Gripisspa  36 — Eznl  Fate,  Misfortune, 
mein  ero  fyr  hondom, 
ma  ec  lita  j^at. 

“There  are  great  misfortunes  in  store  for  me,  if  I  must  behold 
that.”  Here  Gripir  prophesies  Sigurd’s  future,  i.  e.  his  re¬ 
lations  to  Brynhildr  and  Gudrun,  and  Grimhildr’s  treachery, 
etc.,  all  of  which  portend  an  unhappy  life  with  a  tragic  end, 
whereupon  Sigurd  exclaims:  “If  that  be  so,  then  great  ez’il, 
(i.  e.  misfortune)  is  in  store  for  me.” 

(!•)  Sigrdrifumal  20.  Evil=Evil  Fate,  Doom. 
sQgn  e)7a  J^pgn 
hafSu  per  sialfr  i  hug; 

9II  ero  medn  of  metin. 

“Think  thou  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  thy  doom  is  all  measured.” 
Here  mein  must  denote  the  evil  fate  (fatum,  das  Schicksal) 
in  store  for  Sigurd  which  no  power,  not  even  magic,  can  alter. 
Brought  into  connection  with  metin  (measured),  it  is  made  to 
signify  the  ancient  Germanic  conception  of  Fate,  suggesting 
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the  poetic  picture  of  the  Norns  who  spin  the  thread  of  life 
at  birth  (cf.  HelgakviSa  I,  2,  3.  pfr  er  gplingi  aldr  um  scopo, 
snero  per  af  afli  grlggpdtto) ,  a  conception  which  pervades  the 
whole  spirit  of  Germanic  epic  poetry  (cf.  O.  S.  metod{o]scapH, 
Angs.  nictod{ge]sceaft,  etc.).  Sigrdrifa  has  here  instructed 
Sigurd  in  the  use  of  magic  runes,  but  however  he  may 
use  them  or  however  great  their  magic  power  may  be,  his 
evil  fate,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  changed,  since  that  had  al¬ 
ready  been  determined  at  his  birth.  The  fate  of  Sigurd  (cf. 
Brot  af  SigurSarkvidu)  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  in¬ 
stances  of  evil  treachery  known  to  Germanic  poetry.  Tho 
Gunnar  sought  to  avoid  this  accusation  by  the  instrument  of 
a  third  party  (Guthorm),  nevertheless  the  murder  of  Sigurd 
must  have  been  felt  as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  the 
fostbrocSralag  and  as  such  would  certainly  have  been  classed  by 
the  Old  Saxons  under  the  head  of  men.  Whatever  the  ethical 
connotations  of  the  word  may  have  been  in  this  passage,  m^in 
signifies  strictly  only  Sigurd’s  fate,  doom. 

But  the  Old  Norse  mein  does  not  only  imply  an  ethical  sig¬ 
nificance  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  foregoing  passages,  but 
actually  does  signify  an  evil  deed  whether  strictly  in  the  sense 
of  the  Old  Saxon  firinutterk  or  of  the  Old  Saxon  men.  The 
following  passages  show  that  the  word  mein  may  actually 
cover  the  meaning  of  the  West  Germanic  *main  (i.  e.  the 
scelus  or  flagitium  of  Tacitus). 

IV.  Evil  =  Evil  Deed,  Unrighteous  Deed,  Shameful  Act, 
Wickedness,  Crime,  Sin,  etc. 

(a)  Lokasenna  32. 

Jjegi  pu,  Freyja! 
p\i  ert  fordgpa 
oc  meini  blandin  mioc. 

“Be  thou  silent,  Freyja,  thou  art  a  wicked  woman  and  much 
mixed  with  evil  (i.  e.  wickedness,  crime).”  Here  meini  blan¬ 
din  is  used  parallel  to  fordgpa  (fordoeSa)  which  is  here  pre¬ 
served  in  its  original  sense  of  "a  woman  who  does  cznl,”  “a 
crimincl.”  From  this  general  sense  of  “evil-doer,”-*  the  word 

”  Cf.  O.  S.  fardon,  do  wrong,  commit  sin,  Genesis  90,  where  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  Cain  who  murdered  his  brother ;  that  im  mid  is  handun 
fordeda  Kain  an  sulicun  qualma;  Angs.  fordon,  (p.  p.)  corrupt,  wicked. 
Genesis  B  395  (629),  where  Eve  is  led  into  temptation  by  the  Devil  and 
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later  became  specialized  to  a  particular  kind  of  wickedness, 
namely  7viichcraft  {“a  witch,”  “one  who  practices  witch¬ 
craft”);  which  sense  alone  it  preserved  later  in  prose  as  a 
purely  legal  term.  The  word  in  this  later  sense  is  also  used 
in  the  Elder  Edda,  Sigrdrifumal  26,  where  Sigrdrifa,  after  the 
fashion  of  Odin  in  the  Loddfafnismal,  counsels  Sigurd  to  be¬ 
ware  of  witches. 

Sigrdrifumal  26. 

“pat  rgjj  ec  per  it  fiorj^a, 
ef  byr  fordgpa 
vammafull  a  vegi, 
ganga  er  betra, 
enn  gista  se, 
jjott  pic  nott  um  nemi.” 

“This  fourth  I  counsel  thee,  if  an  ugly  witch  live  along  the 
way,  ’tis  better  to  leave  her  than  be  her  guest,  tho  night  may 
o’ertake  thee.”  Witchcraft  -®  was  made  a  legal  offense  in  Nor¬ 
way  just  about  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
(1000  A.  D.).  In  the  Lokasenna,  however,  which  was  of 
earlier  origin  than  the  SigrdrifumM,  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  is  undoubtedly  preserved,  since  the  poem  is  thoroughly 
heathen  and  was  probably  written  before  the  nth  century.*® 
That  fordgpa  here  means  "evil-doer,”  “criminal,”  just  as  the 
parallel  phrase  meini  blandin  mioc  must  mean  “much  mixed 
with  evil  (i.  e.  crime)”  is  evident  from  the  context.  Loki 
here  (32)  accuses  Freyja  of  an  incestuous  relation  with  her 
own  brother  and,  in  stanza  30,  of  an  adulterous  relation  with 
all  the  gods  and  elves  assembled  at  the  banquet.  Both  words, 
fordgpa  and  mein,  thus  preserve  in  the  Lokasenna  their  earlier 


made  corrupt,  wicked,  I’eah  heo  I’a  dearnenga  fordon  wurde;  O.  H.  G. 
firdaii,  Otfr.  (p.  p.)  vicious,  criminal,  with  reference  to  Barnabas  IV, 
24.  33,  to  Herod  I,  4,  i;  full  of  sin,  wicked  an  Hartmuot  ii,  firdanan 
uueiz  ih  filu  mih. 

"Cf.  Den  ^Idre  Eidsivathings  Kristenret  I,  24  V.  i,  3,  Norges 
Gamle  Love. 

”Cf.  Finnur  Jonsson,  p.  56:  “at  det  er  hedensk  og  fra  det  10. 
urh.  er  lurvet  over  tvizi.” 
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general  meaning  of  ei  il  which  their  cognates  in  the  West 
Germanic  languages  retained. 

Lokasenna  32. 

“)7egi  Freyia! 

)?u  ert  fordgpa 
oc  meini  blandin  mioc, 
sitz  hie  at  brohr  hinom 
stoj^o  bli^regin, 

oc  mundir  hu  Freyia!  frata.” 

30. 

“hegi  h^b  Freyia! 
hie  cann  ec  fullgerva, 
era  her  vamma  vant : 
asa  oc  alfa, 
er  her  inni  ero, 
hverr  hefir  hinn  hor  verih.” 

Tacitus  tells  (ch.  12)  how  those  who  were  guilty  of  un¬ 
natural  practices  were  smothered  in  the  mud  under  a  hurdle. 
Incest  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  pure  minded  race  of 
the  Germans  as  an  unnatural  practice  and  therefore  must  have 
come  under  the  general  head  of  capital  crime  (scelus,  flagi- 
tium).  By  virtue  of  this  practice  (incest)  Freyja  is,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  ancient  Germanic  code  recorded  by  Taci¬ 
tus,  guilty  of  a  capital  crime — fordopa,  meini  blandin  mioc — 
for  which  the  Old  Norse  word,  mein,  cognate  to  the  West 
Germanic  *main,  is  used.  The  other  sins,  such  as  adultery, 
etc.,  of  which  Freyja  is  accused,  might  be  classified  in  West 
Germanic  under  the  category  of  firinniierk,  since  adultery  was 
not,  according  to  Tacitus,  (ch.  19),  a  capital  crime.  Thus 
both  mein  and  fordgpa  cover  in  meaning  the  Old  Saxon  men 
as  well  as  the  Old  Saxon  firinniierk,  preserving  the  earlier 
(less  specialized)  sense  of  ez'il,  an  evil  deed,  which  might  or 

”In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf  (1.  563)  the  two  words  are  used  to¬ 
gether  as  a  compound,  man-fordadlan,  "evil  doers”  referring  to  Beo¬ 
wulf’s  enemies: 

n.is  hie  htere  fylle  gefean  hrefdon 

vnhi-fordccdlan 

“They  missed  the  pleasure  of  feasting  abundantly,  ‘the  evil  doers’” 

"Incestuous  people  were  buried  alive  in  bogs  in  Scotland,  Pennant’s 
Tour  in  Scotland,  1772;  Part  I,  p.  351,  Part  II,  p.  421. 
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might  not  be  a  capital  crime  (O.  S.  mai),  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  Old  Norse  mein  thus  exactly  covers  the  sense  of  the  Old 
Saxon  men  (i.  e.  evil  deed,  sin)  as  it  is  often  used  by  the 
Christian  poet  in  the  Heliand  and  Genesis,  except  that  to  the 
latter  an  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  significance  (sin  against  the 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures)  is  attached  which  is  foreign 
to  the  former.  The  Old  Saxon  scop  refers  to  both  homicide 
and  to  adultery  as  tnen  even  tho  these  two  sins,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  not  included  under  the  category  of  capital  crime. 
In  fact  any  deed,®”  whether  classified  according  to  the  heathen 
code  as  a  firinutierk  or  as  a  men,  if  it  be  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  Church,  is  often  represented  by  the  Old  Saxon 
poet  as  a  men.  Capital  crime  thus  becomes  with  the  Old 
Saxon  poet  synonymous  with  sin  {peccata,  delicta),  in  order 
that  he  may  all  the  better  emphasize  the  element  of  wickedness 
in  sin  according  to  the  new  Christian  doctrine.  This  element 
of  wickedness  contained  in  the  West  Germanic  *main  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Norse  meini  hlandin  mioc,  which  epithet 
is  applied  to  Freyja;  for  Loki  has  brought  against  her  specific 
charges  of  incest  and  adultery  which  would  be  classified  in  the 
old  heathen  code  of  the  Saxons,  respectively  as  men  and 
firinunerk.  Therefore,  the  Old  Norse  mein  may  be  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Old  Saxon  men. 

To  translate  meini  blandin  mioc  as  “much  mixed  with  in¬ 
jury,”  as  Fritzner  does  (Ordbog,  mem=  Shade,  Lx)kas.  32) 
is  to  misinterpret  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage.  Loki  makes 
Freyja  out  to  be  “a  criminal”  (fordgpa)  guilty  of  the  lowest 
possible  practices.  That  she  wrought  injury  (Shade)  by  these 
deeds  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied,  but  it  is  not  the  injury  to 
the  gods  which  Loki  seeks  to  emphasize  (he  cares  little  about 
that),  but  rather  Freyja’s  lewd  and  treacherous  character. 
His  purpose  is  to  show  that  she  is  morally  depraved,  not  that 
she  brought  injury  upon  the  gods.  Freyja’s  character,  as 
depicted  by  Loki,  could  hardly  be  anything  short  of  criminal 

“Heliand,  2702,  men  (endi  morthuuerc  =  murder),  741,  mines  ni 
sahun,  murder,  1480  mirki  men,  adultery.  Genesis  52  that  men,  murder, 
etc. 

men  =  sin,  Heliand,  1007,  1133,  1480  (adultery),  1620  (trespasses)', 
2702,  4253  {men  farldten),  etc. 
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and  if  guilty  of  the  charges  which  Loki  brought  against  her, 
she  would  most  likely  (provided  the  world  were  not  quite  so 
depraved  as  Loki  would  have  us  believe)  have  incurred  the  un¬ 
happy  fate  of  the  unfaithful  Svanhildr,  who  was  trodden  to 
death  under  the  feet  of  wdld  horses  (HamSismal  2,  3). 

The  phrase  meiui  blandin  mioc  occurs  again  in  stanza  56  of 
the  Lokasenna,  where  Loki  applies  it  to  Bey  la,  Freyr’s  maid, 
wife  of  Byggvdr. 

Ix>kasenna  56. 

“j^egi  ]>u,  Beyla ! 

}>u  ert  Byggviss  qvfn 
oc  meini  blandin  mioc; 
okynian  meira 
coma  mef*  asa  sonom, 

9II  ertu,  deigia !  dritin.” 

“Be  thou  silent,  Beyla,  thou  art  Byggvdr’s  wife  and  much 
mixed  with  eznl  (i.  e.  wickedness,  crime),  no  greater  mon¬ 
strosity  of  thy  sex  has  ever  come  among  the  sons  of  the  CEsir.” 
Okynian  is  probably  connected  with  kynni,  race,  sex  (Goth. 
kimi,  O,  H.  G.  ktinni,  O.  S.  kitnni,  Angs.  cynn).  With  the 
negative  or  pejorative  6  it  must  mean  “one  who  is  a  disgrace 
to  her  (applied  to  Beyla)  sex  (ktinniy’  “a  fallen  woman,” 
“an  outcast.” 

Here  Loki  insinuates  a  lecherous  conduct  upon  the  part  of 
Beyla  which  must  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  those 
shocking  misdemeanors  and  perverse  moral  crimes  of  which 
he  accuses  not  only  Frey] a  but  all  the  goddesses  present,  in¬ 
cluding  iSunn,  Gefion,  Frigg,  and  Sif.  Beyla  cannot  escape 
the  same  condemnation  as  Freyja  received.  Loki  calls  her 
“a  sexual  monstrosity”  (okynian),  a  charge  which  is  also  im¬ 
plied  in  the  accusations  against  Freyja  who  committed  incest 
with  her  own  brother.  Such  being  the  case,  meini  blandin 
mioc  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  “much  mixed  with  evil 
(i.  e.  wickedness,  crime)’’  To  translate  meini  by  “injury” 
would  render  Loki’s  accusations  as  to  Beyla’s  sexual  relations 
absolutely  ridiculous  and  endow  Loki  with  such  moral  sensi¬ 
tiveness  that  he  interprets  immoral  conduct  as  an  injury. 
Neither  Loki’s  character  nor  his  purpose  in  these  slanderous 
remarks  could  possibly  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  What 


Loki  desires  is  to  show  these  highly  vaunted  goddesses  who 
have  excluded  him  from  their  festivities  as  a  “persona  non 
grata,”  that  they  are  by  no  means  guileless,  (cf.  vamma  vant 
applied  to  Freyja,  30)  nor  the  ideal  deities  of  untarnished 
virtue  whom  mortals  worship,  but  that  they  are  unfaithful, 
morally  depraved  and  corrupt,  tainted  with  crime  and  wicked¬ 
ness  like  ordinary  mortals.  The  whole  poem  breathes  the 
spirit  of  moral  decay  among  the  pagan  deities.  The  Norsemen 
were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  their  ancient  deities  just  before 
the  great  wave  of  Christianity  approached  the  North.  Their 
gods  and  goddesses  became  less  idealized  and  reflected  more 
and  more  the  character  and  weaknesses  of  human  beings.  It  is 
this  idea  of  human  perversity  and  wickedness  which  Lx)ki  im¬ 
plies  in  his  epithet  meini  blandin  mioc.  Such  conduct  as  Toki 
attributes  to  the  goddesses  transcends  anything  which  could 
be  included  alone  under  the  category  of  the  Old  Saxon 
firinuuerk  and  gives  to  the  Old  Norse  word  mein  as  vicious  a 
character  as  the  Old  Saxon  men  ever  had,  so  far  as  the  latter 
referred  to  venereal  offenses. 

The  epic  formula  meini  blandin  mioc  should  also  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  phrase  bglvi  blandin  which  occurs 
once  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Edda.  The  beginning  of  the 
poem,  Brot  af  SigurSarkviSu  in  the  Codex  Regius,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  and  broken  form  so  that  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  as  to  what  the  contents  of  the  first  stanza 
are.  Rask,®^  however,  has  the  poem  begin  with  the  words 
(taken  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Edda)  : 

“Hvi  ertu,  Brynhildr 
RuSla  dottir! 
bglvi  blandin 
oc  banardSum.” 

“How  mixed  with  destruction  and  death-counsels  art  thou, 
O  Brynhildr,  daughter  of  Bu8li !” 

Whether  these  words  belong  to  the  original  poem  or  not,  the 
phrase  bglvi  blandin  must  have  been  an  epic  formula  corres¬ 
ponding  to  meini  blandin  which  occurs  in  the  Lokasenna. 
Bghn  blandin  is  here  used  in  connection  with  banarddum  and 
together  with  the  latter  has  reference  to  the  great  destruction 

”  Cf.  Bugge,  footnote  to  stanza  i. 
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of  life  which  Brynhildr  wrought  by  her  intrigues  (bgl  = 
injury,  destruction,  bana  =  murder) .  In  the  Atlakvida  the 
poet  tells  how  Brynhildr  sets  fire  to  the  house  in  which  Atli 
and  his  warriors  are  assembled  and  then  herself  seeks  death 
within  the  flames.  The  poem  closes  with  the  words :  “She 
bore  a  death-message  to  three  kings  (i.  e.  Atli  and  his  two 
sons),  the  fair  maid,  ere  she  died.” 
hon  hefir  J’riggia 
}7iol?konunga 
banorj?  borit 
biort,  ahr  sylti. 

Thus  was  Brynhildr  much  “mixed  with  destruction  and 
death-counsels.”  The  word  bglvi  here  partly  covers  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  mein,  for  mein,  as  we  have  seen,  may  often  signi¬ 
fy  injury  or  destruction  (cf.  Havamal  151,  especially  GuSru- 
narkviSa  II,  32  where  mein  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  bgl, 
"'bglva  u?tti  oc  inggom  sinom  meina  storra,”  see  p.  235  above  ). 
The  phrase  bghi  bldndin  is  simply  another  form  of  tneini 
bldndin  mioc;  the  former  occurring  in  the  regular  kviSuhdttr 
(fornyrdislag)  provided  with  two  stresses,  and  the  latter  in 
the  third  line  of  the  Ijddahdttr  which  was  regularly  provided 
with  at  least  three  stresses.  If  the  word  meini  had  been  used 
instead  of  bglvi  in  the  kviSuhdttr  (i.  e.  meini  bldndin),  the 
alliteration  would  not  have  marked  the  two  stresses  of  the 
half-line  in  question.  The  occurrence  of  the  phrase  bglzi 
blandin  does  not  prove  that  bglvi  was  exactly  synonymous  with 
meini  as  it  occurs  in  the  formula  meini  blandin,  but  simply 
bears  out  the  supposition  that  the  phrase  “mixed  with  evil” 
must  have  been  an  ancient  epic  formula,  which  often  occurs 
in  West  Germanic  as  well  as  in  North  Germanic  poetry.*-  The 
meaning  of  the  word  mein  in  Old  Norse,  altho  including  that 
of  bgl  (injury,  destruction)  embraced  evil  of  all  kinds,  as  has 
been  shown,  which  might  under  certain  circumstances  signify 
simply  injury  (bgl). 

(b)  Brot  af  SigurSarkviSu  4. 

“  Cf.  also  Heliand  5290,  baluercs  giblaiiden  with  reference  to  the  evil 
mind  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  men,  and  line  5919  seteo  mid  sorogon 
giblanden,  “her  heart  mixed  (i.  e.  laden)  with  sorrow,”  referring  to 
Mary  Magdalena. 
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That  the  word  mein  has  direct  reference  to  treachery  and 
murder  is  clear  from  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  Brot  af 
SigurSarkvidii.  Here  the  poet  tells  how  Guthorm,  Sigurd’s 
murderer,  is  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  wolves  and  snakes  in  order 
to  make  him  savage  enough  to  commit  this  dastardly  crime, 
“before  they  (Gunnar  and  Hpgni),  lusting  for  evil,  could 
lay  hands  upon  (i.  e.  injure,  destroy)  the  goodly  thane.” 
a}?r  )7eir  mgtti 
meins  urn  lystir 
a  horscom  hal 
hendr  um  leggja. 

The  evil  (meins)  for  which  they  lusted  was  the  murder  of 
Sigurd.  This  crime  was  the  most  classic  example  of  infamous 
treachery  that  Germanic  poetry  has  to  offer  (cf.  above  III,  [b] 
Sigrdrifumal  20 — ),  a  theme  upon  which  especially  the  Middle 
High  German  poet  dwelled  with  such  great  power  and 
pathos.  Bound  by  the  oath  of  the  fostrbrccdralag  (Briider- 


Nib.  lied  (Bartsch),  XV,  XVI  Aventiure. 


der  Kriemhilde  man, 
deheiner  mer  getuot 
so  da  von  im  ergie 
Kriemhilt  diu  kunegin  verlie. 

“ich  was  iu  ie  getriuwe: 

995  “nu  miieze  got  erbarmen 
dem  man  daz  iteivizen 
daz  sine  mage  iemen 

“nu  hefir  bu  hanom  bat  alt 
illo  launat, 

er  hann  fremstan  sic 
finna  vildi.” 


905  do  was  da  mite  verraten 

906  ich  ween’  immer  recke 

so  grozer  meinrate 
do  sich  and  sine  triuwe 

989  do  sprach  der  verchwunde — 
des  ich  engolten  han.” 
deich  ie  gewan  den  sun, 
sol  nah  den  ziten  tuon, 
mortliche  han  erslagen.” 


In  the  Gripisspa  (33,  35)  Gripir  prophesies  that  Sigurd  will  be  the 
victim  of  Grimhildr’s  treachery: 

Gripisspa  33. 

“bu  verbr,  siclingr! 
fyr  svicom  annars, 
mundo  Grimhildar 
gialda  raba.” 

35. 

“bic  mun  Grimhildr 
gorva  vita" 


< 
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schaft),  Gunnar  goaded  on  this  miserable  instrument  of  his 
will  to  commit  a  crime  '**  from  which  he  himself  shrank.  To 
translate  meins  by  “injury”  is  to  misinterpret  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  passage,  for  much  more  than  injury  is  implied  in  that 
treacherous  deed  which  laid  low  the  ideal  of  Germanic  chivalry 
so  beautifully  described  by  Gudrun  (Gudninarkvida  I,  i8, 
II,  2).  Sigurd  himself  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
a  shameful  deed  (mein).  In  fact,  he  was  practically  told  this 
when  his  future  was  prophesied  by  Gripir  (Gripisspd  7,  23, 
52).  Gripir  prophesies  his  evil  fate  but  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
suring  him  that  however  terrible  it  may  be,  there  shall,  never¬ 
theless,  no  shameful  deed  nor  unworthy  act  sully  the  name  of 
this  “chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.”  Sigurd  says: 
“Thou  shalt  not  conceal  it  tho  ugly  it  be,  or  tho  unworthy 
deeds  (mein)  disgrace  my  life.”  Whereupon  Gripir  answers: 
“Thy  life  is  not  weighted  with  ivickedness  (mep  lgstom  = 
Z'ice,  sin,  iimvorthy  conduct,  cf.  German  Laster).” 

Gripisspa  22. 

“scalatu  leyna 
jjott  Hot  se 
ejja  mein  gpric 
a  minom  hag.” 

23. 

(Gripir  qvaj?) 

“era  mep  Igstom 
Ipgd  ffi  J^er.” 

Gripir  then  further  assures  him  that  the  lustre  of  his  name 
shall  never  be  tarnished,  but  shall  be  remembered  as  long  as 
men  live  (23)  : 

“lattu,  inn  itri,  pat, 

Qhlingr!  nemaz; 
hviat  uppi  mun, 
rnej^an  pld  lifir, 
naddels  bo}>i ! 
natn  J^itt  vera,” 

®*  Compare  the  prose  account  of  Sigurd’s  murder  given  at  the  end 
of  the  Brot  af  Sigurdarkvidu :  “enn  l^at  segia  allir  ennig,  at  I’eir  si’ico 
hann  i  trygd  oc  vogo  at  hanom  liggianda  oc  obunom.”  Brynhildr  also 
upbraids  Gunnar  for  his  perfidy,  insinuating  that  his  real  motive  for 
slaying  Sigurd  was  jealousy  (cf.  17,  18). 

Brot.  17. 


a  prophecy  which  according  to  the  prose  account  of  Sinfiotli’s 
death  (Fra  DaiiSa  Sinfjgtla)  was  fulfilled:  “SigurSr  var  \>o 
allra  framastr,  oc  hann  calla  allir  menn  i  fornfrgjjom  urn  alia 
menn  fram  oc  gpfgastan  herkonunga,”  cf.  also  V’^plsungasaga 
ch.  13.  Gripir  practically  utters  the  same  prophecy  in  stan¬ 
zas  7  and  52,  which  evidently  served  as  the  source  from  which 
the  prose  accounts  just  quoted  were  taken. 

Gripisspa  7. 

“]>u  munt  ma]>r  vera 
m?ztr  und  solo 
oc  hgstr  borinn 
hveriom  iofri, 
giofull  af  gulli, 
enn  gl^ggr  flugar, 
itr  aliti 

oc  i  or)?om  spacr.” 

52. 

“munat  mftri  majjr 
a  mold  koma 
und  sol  siot, 
enn  ]>u,  SigurJ?r !  J^iccir.” 

In  Sigurd’s  speech  (22),  goric,  the  medio-passive  of  ggrva, 
must,  in  connection  with  a  minom  hag,  mean  “is  done 
to’’=  Ger.  geschieht;  hag  (hagr.  m.)  must  refer  to  Sigurd's 
“station  in  life,”  i.  e.  “his  reputation,  character,’’  (J’erhiilt- 
nisse,  Stellung,  Lage).  That  mein  must  signify  “shameful 
deeds,”  “unworthy  acts,”  is  evident  from  Gripir’s  answer  in 
which  he  distinctly  states  that  such  wickedness  (Igstom  — 
Frevel,  Faster,  Schande)  is  not  Sigurd’s  destiny.  Mein  goriz 
a  minom  hag  must  mean,  therefore,  “or  if  unworthy  or  shame¬ 
ful  acts  be  done  to  (i.  e.  disgrace)  my  life.”  Mein  (22) 
covers,  therefore,  in  part  at  least,  the  significance  of  the  West 
Germanic  cognate  *main  (=  scelus,  flagitium).  Of  course  an 
unworthy  deed  such  as  would  tarnish  the  character  of  Sigurd, 
the  ideal  of  Germanic  chivalry,  might  be  either  a  firinuuerk 
or  a  men,  but  the  word,  as  used  in  this  passage,  cannot  be  di¬ 
vested  of  an  ethical  significance  since  it  had  direct  reference 
to  Sigurd’s  character.  To  interpret  the  word  as  “injury” 
violates  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  the  connection  in  which 
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the  word  is  used.  If  it  had  meant  mere  injury  (to  body  or 
mind),  Gripir  would  most  certainly  not  have  answered  as  he 
did.  He  would  not  have  employed  the  word  Igstr {vice, 
fault,  unworthy  conduct)  as  an  answer  to  Sigurd’s  fears  ex¬ 
pressed  in  mein,  but  would  have  used  some  word  which  signi¬ 
fied  misfortune  or  death,  such  as  illu  heilli,  ohgppum,  etc. ;  and 
would  not,  furthermore,  have  assured  him  an  unsullied  repu¬ 
tation  (“\>inat  uppi  mun,  me]>an  gld  lifir,  nafn  \>itt  vera”). 

It  is  evident  from  this  rather  brief  analysis  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  mein  in  the  Old  Norse  Edda  that  the  Germanic 
*main  still  retained  its  ethical  significance  of  crime  or  un- 
zvorthy  deed  in  North  Germanic  as  well  as  in  the  West  Ger¬ 
manic  languages  and  further  that  it  was  not  confined  in  the 
Old  Norse  poetic  language  to  the  specialized  senses  of  (I) 
hindrance,  (II)  injury  (to  body  or  mind)  but  often  covered 
the  sense  of  the  Old  Saxon  men  =  the  scelus  or  flagitium  of 
Tacitus. 

From  the  idea  of  treachery  or  deceit  (considered  by  the 
ancient  Germans  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes)  there  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Germanic  dialects  the  general  idea  of  evil  which 
was  necessarily  connected  with  treachery.  In  Old  Norse  this 
idea  became  further  specialized  into  a  large  number  of  mean¬ 
ings. 

The  West  Germanic  epic  poetry  is  all  of  an  earlier  origin 
than  most  of  the  poems  in  the  Old  Norse  Edda,  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Germanic  *main  in  Old  Norse  (just 
like  the  word  fordoeSa)  should  have  developed  even  in  the 
Edda  a  greater  variety  of  specialized  meanings  than  did  its 
cognates  in  West  Germanic  epic  poetry,  which  especially  upon 
the  Continent  was  already  in  a  state  of  decay  in  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Old  Saxon  Heliand  and  Genesis  were  written. 
In  fact  the  word  in  Old  Norse  entirely  lost  in  the  prose  sagas 

Cf.  O.  H.  G.  lahan,  O.  S.  lahan,  to  upbraid,  reproach,  X.  H.  G. 
Luster,  vice,  Angs.  leahtor,  reproach,  sin,  O.  S.  lastar  findan,  reproach, 
Hel.  3806,  5229;  all  of  which  terms  have  reference  to  moral  character. 
In  Old  Norse,  too,  the  word  Igstr  almost  invariably  had  reference  to 
moral  conduct,  Havamal  68,  an  vid  Igstr  at  lifa,  “Without  living  shame¬ 
fully,  unworthily.”  98  slican  Igst  samman,  with  reference  to  Odin’s  illicit 
relations  to  the  Billing’s  maid,  "illicit,  secret  love.”  Oddninargratr.  23 
lyti  raha,  ne  Igst  gora — “to  do  me  no  wrong  nor  shameful  deed. 
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of  the  1 2th,  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  older  ethical  sense  of 
an  outrage  to  which  was  attached  the  stigma  of  crime  or  sin. 
The  later  nidingsz'crk  of  the  prose  sagas  undoubtedly  helped 
to  take  from  the  word  mein  the  ethical  significance  which  it 
originally  had  in  poetry.  No  doubt  this  ethical  significance 
was  already  breaking  down  on  account  of  the  tendency,  al¬ 
ready  evident  in  the  Edda,  to  specialization  but  this  tendency 
must  have  been  further  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
new’  legal  term  which  partly  covered  the  older  sense  of  mein. 
In  the  poems  of  the  Elder  Edda,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the 
ethical  connotation  and  the  ethical  significance  of  the  word 
mein,  i.  e.  unworthy  deed,  crime  (O.  S.  firinwerk,  men)  still 
lived.  The  Lokasenna  was  probably  only  a  century  later  in 
origin  than  the  Old  Saxon  Heliand  and  Genesis  and  in  the 
Lokasenna  the  phrase  meini  blandin  evidently  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly  in  meaning  to  the  menu  gimengid  of  the  Old  Saxon 
Genesis  (126^),  both  phrases  signifying  “mired  with  evil 
(i.  e.  crime,  sin).”  except  that  the  Old  Saxon  included  the 
Christian  doctrinal  sense  of  sin  within  the  old  heathen  term. 
So,  too,  the  fordg]>a  (i.  e.  Freyja)  of  the  Lokasenna  is  like 
Cain  (O.  S.  Genesis  90,  fordeda)  a  criminal,  altho  of  a  different 
character.  Thus  the  two  words  fordQ]>a  and  mein  preserve 
in  the  Edda  the  older  meaning  which  their  cognates  in  West 
Germanic  epic  poetry  retained.  The  two  phrases  are  used 
(Lokas.  32)  parallel  and  synonymous  to  each  other,  referring 
to  exactly  the  same  deeds  on  the  part  of  Freyja,  just  as  the 
two  words  man  and  fordocdlan  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf 
(1.  563)  refer  to  the  same  characteristics  on  the  part  of 
Beowulf’s  enemies,  as  is  proved  by  the  compound  nature  of  the 
word,  man-fordocdlan;  this  idea  of  evil  in  man  being  repeated 
by  the  pejorative  prefix  for  in  fordocdlan  (ez’il  doers,  criminals). 
If  in  the  Lokasenna  the  word  fordg\a  does  not  have  the  later 
specialized  sense  of  “witch”  but  the  earlier  significance  of 
“an  evil  doer,”  “a  criminal”  then  one  could  hardly  expect  mein, 
which  is  used  parallel  to  and  synonymous  with  fordg]>a  in  the 
phrase  meini  blandin  mioc,  to  be  used  in  its  later  specialized 
sense  (i.  e.  injury),  as  Fritzner  (Ordbog,  mein  2)  maintains, 
but  rather  (parallel  to  fordg]>a)  in  its  earlier,  broader  signifi¬ 
cance  of  evil,  eznl  deed,  to  which  as  to  the  West  Germanic 
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*main  (O.  H.  G.  mein,  O.  S.  men,  Angs.  man)  the  stigma  of 
crime  was  attached — the  scelus  or  flagitium  of  Tacitus.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  context  of  the  passage  shows  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a  question  as  to  the  injury  Freyja  has  done  to  the  gods  but 
that  it  is  her  character  which  Loki  by  his  accusations  wishes 
to  reveal  as  wicked  and  depraved. 

In  the  Old  Saxon  Genesis  the  progenitor  of  the  world’s 
depravity  was  a  murderer.  The  murder  of  Abel  served  not 
only  as  the  Christian  example  of  treachery  and  crime  but  as 
the  source  of  all  depravity  in  the  human  race  to-day.®*  Loki 
himself  was  just  such  a  criminal  as  Cain ;  compare  his  treacher¬ 
ous  murder  of  the  blind  HgSr.  The  sins  of  which  he  accuses 
Freyja  and  the  other  goddesses  would  have  incurred  the  same 
condemnation  by  the  Christian  scop  as  did  the  sins  of  the  Old 
Saxon  warriors,  could  he  have  embodied  the  former  into  a 
religious  poem  for  the  conversion  of  the  Ancient  Norsemen, 
wherein  the  meini  blandin  of  the  Lokasenna  would  have  ex¬ 
actly  covered  his  own  Saxon  phrase  menu  gimengid.  Thru 
the  great  varieties  of  specialized  meanings  and  connotations 
which  the  Old  Norse  word  mein  underwent,  we  can  still  see  in 
the  language  of  the  Elder  Edda  the  earlier  significance  of  the 

*“  Thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf  Grendel,  as  well  as  the  whole 
race  of  monsters  hostile  to  man  and  to  God,  is  of  Cain’s  kin.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  the  origin  of  evil  is,  as  in  the  Old  Saxon  Genesis,  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament.  In  Beowulf  the  mark  upon  Cain’s  brow 
descends  to  the  evil  forces  of  nature  (such  as  the  elves,  giants,  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  deep,  like  Grendel  and  his  progeny)  while  in  the  Old 
Saxon  Genesis  the  whole  human  race  has  become  depraved  and  sinful 
by  reason  of  this  progenitor  of  crime.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poet  refers 
to  the  murder  of  Abel  as  widn — which  is  significant  in  connection  with 
the  sinful  world — menu  gimengid — which  in  the  Old  Saxon  poem  is 
descended  from  Cain. 

Beowulf  107  ff. 

In  Caines  cynne  hone  ewealm  gewr.-ec 

ece  drihtin,  haes  Pe  he  Abel  slog: 

ne  gefeah  he  haere  faehde,  ac  he  heine  feor  forwraec, 

metod  for  hy  mane  mancynne  fram. 

The  orthodox  conception  of  sin,  which  is  expressed  in  the  Old 
Saxon  menu  gimengid,  is  further  reflected  in  Beowulf  where  Grendel’s 
mother  is  described  as  a  “sinful  being” — sinnigne  secg  (1.  1379).  Thus 
man  (crime)  is  connected  with  sin  in  general,  exactly  as  it  is  in  the 
Old  Saxon  menu  gimengid. 
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Germanic  *main,  denoting  evil  in  the  general  ethical  sense  of 
wickedness  or  crhne  which  the  cognate  words  in  the  West 
Germanic  languages  retained.  But  this  sense  is  far  dimmer 
and  less  constant  in  Old  Norse  than  in  West  Germanic  inas¬ 
much  as  the  older  sense  of  the  word  had  in  Old  Norse  alread\' 
begun  to  break  down  into  a  variety  of  specialized  meanings. 
The  study  of  the  sematology  of  this  w'ord  has  brought  still 
closer  to  me  the  intimate  relation  of  the  North  and  W  est 
Germanic  languages.  The  epic  formula  meini  blandin,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  Lokasenna,  is  undoubtedly  the  North  Germanic 
equivalent  of  the  Old  Saxon  menu  gimengid  (Genesis  126^) 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  sense  of  the  Old  Norse  word 
meini  differed  in  any  essential  respect  from  that  of  the  Old 
Saxon  menu. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Kansas  University. 
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A  GROUP  OF  WORDS  FROM  HAVAMAL  I  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  MODERN  NORWEGIAN  AND 
ICELANDIC  DIALECTS 

In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to  fix  more  precisely  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  rare  and  difficult 
words  in  part  I  of  Hdvamal.  I  shall  do  this  by  the  aid  of 
especially  Norwegian  dialect  material,  for  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  lay  was  originally  composed  in  Nor¬ 
way  so  we  shall  naturally  expect  that  the  key  to  some  of  its 
difficulties  may  yet  be  found  in  the  speech  of  the  Norwegian 
people.  The  linguistic  difficulties  of  the  Elder  Edda  have 
generally  been  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  classical 
Icelandic  as  the  main  guide,  by  the  side  of  the  additional  light 
to  be  derived  from  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish  speech  and 
from  other  Germanic  dialects.  One  can  indeed  not  emphasize 
too  much  the  great  importance  of  classical  Icelandic  for  this 
study.  That  remarkable  instrument  of  literary  expression  en¬ 
joyed  its  period  of  bloom  at  a  time  when  the  Eddie  lays  were 
being  put  to  writing  in  Iceland,  and  a  few  of  these  lays  received 
their  final  form  there.  And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  transmission  of  the  older  Eddie  lays 
through  three  centuries  or  nearly  that  (assuming  that  the  place 
of  transmission  is  in  all  cases  Iceland)  left  its  stamp  here  and 
there  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  lays.  All  that  is  clear.  Yet  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  Eddie  lays  w’ere  in  Iceland  an  inherited  long  transmitted 
literature  brought  from  Norway.  And  to  further  emphasize 
therefore  the  desirability  of  going  in  the  first  place  to  classi¬ 
cal  Old  Norwegian  and  to  Norwegian  names  and  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  Nw.  dialects  for  light  upon  such  words  and  forms  and 
meanings  as  occur  only  once  or  rarely  in  all  Old  Norse  liter¬ 
ature.  It  must  be  emphasized  again  also  that  in  Iceland  the 
older  Norwegian  speech  lived  a  life  of  its  own,  made  new 
acquaintances  linguistically,  assimilated  new  elements,  lost 
old  elements  and  in  some  respects  took  on  new  forms.  And 
that  therefore  the  traditional  lays,  brought  from  the  parent 
home,  preserved  in  their  verse-forms  many  words,  many 
forms,  and  many  colorings  of  ideas  in  words  and  wordforms 
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that  are  impossible  of  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  Ice¬ 
landic  linguistic  material,  but  which  may  find  their  expla¬ 
nation  even  in  modern  Norwegian  dialects.  We  Scandi¬ 
navians  of  the  second  and  the  third  generation  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  have  witnessed,  as  it  were,  before  our  very  eyes  the 
modifications  in  our  native  language  that  have  taken  place 
here  in  the  brief  period  of  75  years,  will  surely  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  corresponding  loss  and  change  in  Iceland  in  300 
years. 

There  are  a  great  many  words  in  the  Elder  Edda  that  occur 
there  only  once.  Some  of  these  occur  nowhere  else  in  all  Old 
Norse  literature;  many  occur  rarely  and  then  in  what  is  evi¬ 
dently  other  meanings.  And  again  the  single  other  occurrence 
of  the  form  is,  perhaps,  in  a  name,  especially  a  nickname ;  or 
finally  there  may  be  several  other  occurrences  but  all  in  Nw. 
(not  O.Ic.)  texts.  There  are  many  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  trying  to  explain  the  distribution  or  the 
scarcity  of  a  word  in  the  old  language.  I  cannot  here  take  the 
time  to  speak  of  these.  But  I  may  at  any  rate  say  that  if  such 
a  rare  Eddie  word  is  not  recorded  in  the  rich  and  varied 
literature  of  Iceland  nor  in  the  Icelandic  language  to-day  the 
probability  is  very  strong  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  living 
Icelandic  speech  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Eddie 
lays.  The  probability,  while  not  a  logical  certainty,  is  so  strong 
that  it  becomes  a  legitimate  test  for  purposes  of  investigation. 
And  I  think  we  may  also  say  that  with  regard  to  words  whose 
other  occurrences  are  rare  and  show  more  particularly  Nor¬ 
wegian,  or  perhaps  even  peninsular,  affiliations  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  Norwegian  home  is  required  by  the  test.  And  in 
a  special  degree  does  this  become  the  case  of  course  if  the 
ideas  are  there,  but  represented  in  classical  Icelandic  by  other 
words. 

I  shall  then  in  this  brief  paper  ask  your  attention  for  some 
of  the  difficult  words  of  Hdvamdl  /.  I  hope  chiefly  to  throw 
a  little  new  light  on  the  meaning  of  certain  passages.  There¬ 
after  certain  conclusions  relative  to  the  dialectal  origin  of  the 
lay  in  question  will  suggest  themselves  to  us. 

If  the  points  taken  up  in  this  paper  are  detailed  and  hard  to 
follow  without  an  edition  before  you,  and  therefore  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  dry,  the  attempts  to  make  even  the  smallest 


contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  Elder  Edda  needs, 
I  am  sure,  no  apology  before  this  society.  The  Elder  Edda  is 
one  of  the  truly  great  documents  of  the  world’s  literature.  It 
is  full  of  difficulties.  The  interpretation  of  parts  of  it  has  often 
had  to  be  modified  by  reason  of  new  light  upon  details.  Only 
the  completest  understanding  of  all  its  details  will  give  us  in  the 
end  a  complete  understanding  of  the  Edda  as  a  linguistic 
document,  as  a  piece  of  literature,  as  a  record  of  belief,  as  a 
philosophy  of  life,  and  as  a  picture  of  early  Xorse  and  early 
Scandinavian  culture. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  words  in  question. 

iLr.R,  Hav  9  51  - ;  Illa,  Hdi’.  22.- 

The  adj.  illr  in  O.  N.  means  “bad,  evil,  harmful,  hostile;’’  the 
idea  the  word  conveys  is  that  of  a  more  or  less  active  attitude 
toward  evil  and  harm.  The  dictionaries  seem  to  acknowledge 
only  this  moral  idea,  though  Fritzner  *  and  Cleasby-\Mgfusson 
subdivide  the  illustrative  passages  into  several  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  varying  degrees  or  nature  of  the  evil  of  which  the 
passage  speaks.  In  the  passages  listed  above  the  editions  and 
translations  regularly  render  these  words  in  this  way.  And  yet 
it  seems  to  me  the  poet  cannot  in  any  of  these  passages  have 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  active  evil.  I  shall  quote  the 
stanza,  Hdv.  9:- 

Sa  es  ssell 

es  sjalfr  of  a 

lof  ok  vit,  mehan  lifer ; 

)Jvit  ill  rq)? 
hefr  opt  )Jeget 
annars  brjostom  or. 

The  words  ill  rg\>  are  here  taken  in  the  sense  “evil  councils.” 
But  can  that  be  the  meaning?  The  poet  pronounces  him  happy 
who  gains  praise  and  wisdom  while  he  lives.  Then  he  adds : 
}>vit  ill  rgp  hefr  opt  h^get  annars  brjostom  or.  The  stanza  is 
a  poetic  variation  of  the  preceding  one  which  reads : 

Hinn  es  saell 
es  ser  of  getr 
lof  ok  liknstafe. 

'  But  see  below  p.  257. 

’  I  am  using  Finnur  Jonsson  ed.  Eddalieder,  1888,  but  for  con¬ 
venience  of  reference  I  give  the  Bugge  numbering,  Norrocn  Fomkvcedi, 
1867. 
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odaella’s  vi}>  \>at, 
es  eiga  skal 
annars  brjostom  i. 

The  identity  of  thought  in  the  two  stanzas  is  indicated  to  the 
reader  by  the  repetition  of  the  significant  words  S(rll,  lof  and 
annars  brjostom  in  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  lines  respectively. 
In  stanza  8  the  poet  says:  hinn  es  sael,  es  ser  of  getr,  which 
in  stanza  9  becomes  sa  es  saell,  es  sjalfr  of  a ;  and  in  lines  5  the 
variation  is  in  the  verbs  \>iggja  and  eiga.  Each  stanza  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  halves,  each  half  of  which  is  complete  in  thought, 
the  first  stating  the  condition  of  happiness,  the  second  con¬ 
trasting  with  it  the  absence  of  that  condition.  That  condition 
is  defined  in  st.  9  as  the  gaining  of  lof  ok  znt;  in  st.  8  the  nouns 
used  are  lof  ok  Uknstafe.  The  condition  which  the  poet  here 
celebrates,  then,  is :  knowledge  what  to  do  in  the  situations  that 
may  arise  in  life  and  the  praise  by  others  because  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  quality.  It  is  the  lack  of  that  quality  which  makes 
life  odccll,  (st.  8),  “trying,  difficult,” — if  one  hasn’t  that  quality 
but  must  take  it  “from  the  bosom  of  another.” 

Precisely  in  this  way  the  poet  has  already  used  the  positive 
form  of  the  word  dcclt  in  st.  5,  when  he  says:  Vits  es  )?orf, 
)7eims  vij^a  ratar,  dtelt  es  heima  hvat.  That  is  “good  sense  is 
necessary  for  him  who  goes  out  into  the  world,  at  home  every¬ 
thing  is  a  simple  matter.”  And  the  illustration  the  poet  adds  in 
st.  5  is :  at  augabragfie  verj^r  sas  ekke  kann  ok  me]?  snotrom 
sitr.  The  emphasis  is  then  here  upon  not  possessing  this  qual¬ 
ity,  the  quality  which  in  st.  6  ®,  in  an  interpolated  line  is  called 
mannzit,  and  which  is  so  termed  in  a  genuine  line  in  lO."*  Now 
that  which  one  takes  from  the  bosom  of  another  when  one 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  in  any  given  situation  is  of  course  the 
council  that  one  seeks  and  gets.  It  is  a  mental  quality  then  that 
the  poet  everywhere  here  emphasises;  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
context  any  thought  of  moral  evil.  The  words  ill  rg]>  in  9 
negative  the  word  znt  of  the  line  above  and  mannvit  in  10  ®. 
And  the  meaning  intended  is  clearly:  if  one  is  forced  to  seek 
the  wisdom  (rq}?)  that  one  lacks  (ekki  veit)  from  another, 
one  may  find  it  worthless  council  (ill  ro)?),  for  he  may  not 
know  better  what  to  do  than  you  yourself.  Therefore  nothing 
is  better  than  always  to  know  yourself  what  to  do.  Illr,  then. 
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i  here  means  “poor,  of  little  worth,”  and  I  would  render  the 

stanza 

[  Happy  he 

I'  who  hath  in  himself 

^  praise  and  wisdom  in  life ; 

i  for  poor  council 

r  one  oft  hath  got 

,  from  the  bosom  of  another. 

Now  passing  on  to  stanza  51,  we  have  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
precisely  the  same  use  of  the  word.  The  stanza  reads : 

Elde  heitare 
brenn  mej?  illom  vinom 
,  friSr  fimm  daga, 

I  en  J7a  sloknar, 

^  es  enn  sette  kemr, 

p  ok  versnar  allr  vinskapr. 

I  Here  illom  znnom  is  usually  taken  to  mean,  “evil  friends,  en- 

j  emies.”  But  it  must  strike  us  at  once  as  strange  that  the  poet 

should  use  illr  and  in>ir  together  for  “enemy,”  when  ovinr  could 
'  as  well  be  used — if  illr  here  means  hostile.  And  if  illr  mean 

I  “bad,  evil”  in  this  case,  then,  though  not  quite  so  contradictory, 

I  the  passage  remains  at  any  rate  somewhat  vague  and  unsatis- 

‘  factory.  For  of  course  if  both  noun  and  adjective  here  convey 

;  moral  ideas  they  are  more  or  less  contradictory.  The  corres- 

^  ponding  adjective  ild  is  obsolete  in  modern  Riksmaal  Xw.,  but 

j  in  the  dialects  where  the  corresponding  ill  in  its  varying  dia- 

'I  lectal  forms  survives  in  full  vigor  one  could  not  think  of  say- 

I  ing  ill  ren  (iil  vccnn,  idl  z'cn,  idd’e  vin,  etc.)  for  in  moral  idea 

j  content  the  tw'o  terms  are  opposites.  One  would  say  uven,  and 

precisely  the  same  would  one  have  done  in  O.  N.  Let  us  take  an 
I  example.  In  Hdv.  43,  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  vinr,  and 

i  where  it  became  a  question  of  negativing  vinr,  the  poet  uses 

the  word  ovinr,  the  regular  word  and  the  only  one  that  would 
convey  exactly  the  opposite  meaning,  namely  “enemy” : 

Vin  sinom 

j  skal  majjr  vinr  vesa, 

1 

*In  the  translations  here  and  below  the  attention  is  given  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  exact  meaning,  only  secondarily  to  alliteration. 
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)7eim  ok  j^ess  vin. 
en  ovinar  sins 
skyle  enge  maj^r 
vinar  vinr  vesa 

Clearly  the  emphasis  lies  elsewhere  in  stanza  51  than  it  does 
here.  It  seems  to  me  all  vagueness  will  disappear  from  the 
passage  if  we  take  the  word  illr  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we 
have  been  obliged  to  take  it  in  st.  9,  namely,  as  meaning 
“poor,  of  poor  quality,  worthless.”  Then  also  the  stanza  fol¬ 
lows  naturally  upon  the  thought  of  the  preceding  one  (50') 
which  celebrates  the  value  of  friendship  in  words  that  I  trans¬ 
late  as  follows :  Wastes  the  pine,  standing  on  the  barren  plot ; 
shelters  nor  bark  nor  needles.  Such  is  the  man,  unloved  of 
men ;  for  what  should  he  longer  live  ?  The  idea  “loved  of  men,” 
the  deep  and  genuine  friendship  of  men,  he  then  continues 
farther  as  the  theme  of  st.  51,  and  the  emphasis  is  here  upon 
illom  and  the  brevity  of  this  kind  of  friendship.  I  would 
translate  the  stanza  as  follows  therefore: 

Hotter  than  fire 
burns  among  poor  friends 
friendship  five  days ; 
then  ’tis  quenched, 
when  the  sixth  comes ; 
withers  the  friendship  all. 

What  the  poet  celebrates  is  the  value  of  genuine  friendship,  all 
other  is  worthless.  It  isn’t  the  brief  duration  of  friendship 
among  (former)  enemies  that  he  speaks  of  here  in  illustration, 
but  the  kind  of  firm  and  tried  friendship  which  can  stand  all 
tests  and  when  differences  come  not  versna  and  slokna  i  fimm 
dggom. 

Also  in  st.  34,  we  have  illr  and  vinr  combined  and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  exactly  the  same  use  of  the  word  illr.  While  ills 
vinar  may  here  be  taken  in  the  sense  “false  friend,”  there  is  e.  g. 
no  internal  objection  to  it,  I  believe  what  was  in  the  poet’s  mind 
was  not  “active  enmity”  or  “treachery,”  but  the  less  active 
sense  of  friendship  of  a  poor  quality,  which  does  not  draw  men 
together  often,  lead  them  to  frequent  visits,  however  near  the 
way  may  be.  (Cp.  Hdv.  119).  And  finally,  in  Hdv.  105*  ill 
i\>gjgld  is  certainly  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  “poor  reward” 
not  “bad,  evil”  “led,”  “schlimm,”  etc. 
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In  the  passage  in  Hiiv.  22,  to  which  I  shall  now  turn  the  adv. 
ilia  occurs  in  the  following  stanza : 

X^esall  maj?r 
ok  ilia  shape 
hlir  at  hvivetna. 
hitke  veit, 
es  vita  f>yrpte, 
at  esa  vamma  vanr. 

Here  it  is  clearly  not  a  moral  quality  but  the  intellectual  quality 
the  poet  had  in  his  mind,  a  fact  which  he  indicates  in  the  same 
stanza  in  the  words  fita  and  veit.  What  he  would  teach  is  not 
the  einl  of  him  who  laughs  at  everything  but  the  folly  of  it — as 
something  that  argues  a  poor  quality  of  mind  and  the  person 
doing  so  as  foolish.  I  would  then  translate : 

Of  little  account 
foolish  in  mind 

is  he  who  laughs  at  everything ; 
that  he  knows  not, 
which  know  he  ought, 
that  he  is  not  free  from  fault. 

In  the  passages  we  have  discussed  then  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
be  necessary  to  correct  the  usual  rendering.  The  idea  of  en¬ 
mity  and  the  necessity  of  being  on  one’s  guard  against  the 
machinations  of  foes  does  not  occupy  the  prominent  place  in 
Hdvamal  I,  usually  supposed,  but  the  idea  of  wisdom  and  self- 
reliance  comes  to  occupy  a  much  more  prominent  one. 
Hdvamal  I  is  essentially  a  glorification  of  good  sense  and  of 
the  man  with  a  good  mind.  It  raises  that  quality  to  the  plane 
of  the  supreme  good  and  the  lack  of  it  becomes  the  unredeem¬ 
able  blemish.  It  separates  man  into  two  classes,  not  as  evil  and 
good,  but  as  wise  and  not  wise. 

We  have  then  in  these  passages,  as  it  has  already  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  we  have  in  Hdz’.  133  *  (erat  ma6r  sva  illr  at  einuge 
duge),  an  older  less  active  sense,  either  purely  intellectual  as  in 
these  passages  or  with  physical  signification  as  with  reference 
to  health  (so  Hdv.,  69).  Fritzner  recognizes  the  presence  of 
this  meaning  “ringe”  in  Hdv.  133  and  in  two  other  citations. 
It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  these  two  other  passages  are 
from  O.  Nw.  texts,  namely  the  Bidreks  saga,  and  the 
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Bjorgynjar  Kalfskinna.  To  these  we  shall  now  add  the  three 
passages  in  the  Hdvamdl  I.^  Elsewhere  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  Icelandic  literature  seems  everywhere  to  be  “evil, 
harmful,  hostile,”  a,nd  Zoega  in  Ensk  Ordabok,  p.  209,  records 
no  other  sense  for  modern  Icelandic.  The  definitions  given 
by  Cleasby-Vigf.,  Icel.  Die.  leave  no  room  for  this  meaning 
nor  is  it  present  in  any  of  the  approximately  100  compounds 
of  old  and  modern  Icelandic  that  are  there  given.  Fritzner 
gives  in  order  the  definitions,  iimoralsk,  syndig,  fiendsk, 
skadelig,  ubehagelig,  as  the  regular  ones  in  three  groups  of 
citations,  followed  then  by  the  three  instances  noted  above.  Also 
in  the  Shetland  dialect  the  word  regularly  has  the  active  moral 
sense.  Jakobsen  -  gives  in  order  the  meanings  moraJsk,  slet, 
fiendsk,  skadelig,  ubehagelig,  frast0dende,  fortrccdelig,  vred, 
and  the  citations  and  most  compounds  show  these  uses.  But 
he  also  records  a  meaning;  “ringe,  af  liden  vjerdi  eller  til  ingen 
nytte,”  which  is,  however,  not  illustrated  in  the  citations, 
but  whose  earlier  presence  is  borne  out  by  such  compounds  as 
ill-best,  “det  bedste  af  en  rsekke  darlige  ting,”  (and  he  com¬ 
pares  Feroese  ill-bestiir)  ;  ill-hagerd,  “med  darlig  holdning,” 
and  in  other  meanings;  ill-haiverd,  “om  uldgarn,  darligt,  l^st 
og  tyndt ;”  and  ill-ivan,  s.  “ringe  forhabning  om  noget.” 

In  Norwegian  dialects,  however,  the  negative  sense  “poor,  of 
little  worth”  survives  in  a  considerable  number  of  compounds. 
The  following  examples  may  be  cited;  illbcitt,  adj.  “that  cuts 
poorly;  illvyrken,  adj.  “of  one  who  does  his  work  poorly;”  ill- 
orken,  adj.  “lazy;”  illesliingen,  adj.  illy  formed,  Tel.®  illhendt, 
adj.  “clumsy;”  illliugsen,  “sanseljzis,”  Vestfold,  illhngsa,  adj. 
“uoplagt,”  S.  Gubr. ;  illendig,  “ussel,  daarlig;”  Berg.  Stift;  ill- 
trivast,  V.  “thrive  poorly ;”  illtrygg,  adj.  “unsafe,  restless ;”  illro, 
adj.  “restless,”  Tel.,  etc.  Examples  taken  from  Aasen  and  Ross. 
These  southwest  Norwegian  dialects  and  Shetland,  then,  have 
preserved  in  a  number  of  survivals  a  use  of  the  word  illr,  which 
is  not  found  in  modern  Icelandic,  nor  in  the  Old  Icelandic  prose 
literature.  Also  in  so  far  as  it  is  found  in  the  poetry  it  is  found 
only  in  the  earliest  lays,  as  Hdvamdl  and  ]>rymskvipa  *  and  in 

‘  Also  cp.  above  on  Hav.  105. 

’  Etyinologisk  Ordbog  over  det  norrdne  sfrog  pS  Shetland. 

*  The  abbreviations  of  settlements  are  those  used  in  Ross. 

*  In  \>rymskvt}i>a  7. 
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the  fragment  of  a  Njar\>armdl  in  the  Snorre  Edda.^  In  the 
later  Eddie  poetry  e.  g.  the  word  everywhere  has  only  the  later 
idea  of  “evil,  hostile.” 

This  condition  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  transition  to 
the  sense  of  “bad,  evil,”  antedates  the  settlement  of  Iceland 
and  was  completed  in  Southwestern  Norway  before  that 
event,  and  that  these  meanings  of  the  word  in  these  lays  is  tra¬ 
ditional  just  as  these  lays  are  traditional.  The  use  of  the  word 
illr  in  the  Hdvamal  in  this  sense  is  then  both  a  test  of  the  age  of 
the  poem,  which  would  be  the  9th  century,  and  of  the  home  of 
the  poem,  which  will  be  in  Norway.  This  fact  then  substantiates 
in  the  study  of  a  particular  word  the  conclusions  that  Finnur 
Jonsson  arrived  at  relative  to  home  and  age,  from  a  study  of 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  poem. 

It  remains  to  note  that  whereas  in  Norway  the  physical  and 
the  intellectual  sense  of  the  word  continued  for  a  time  at  least 
by  the  side  of  the  new  moral  one,  in  Iceland  it  was  represented 
by  such  words  as  dnytr  {Hdv.  88)  ;  vesall,  (Hdv.  22,  69, 
Atlamdl,  58);  litell  {Atlamdl,  16;  Hdv.,  36;  37,  bu  es  hetra 
pott  Utet  se,  Hdv.  36,  lUel  ero  ge\>  gitma),  etc.  and  other 
words,  according  as  the  emphasis  was  upon  this  or  that  con¬ 
comitant  idea  as  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  condition  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  word.  Cp.  from  prose  the  compounds,  HtilverSr, 
“of  little  worth;”  Utilldtr,  “humble;”  Utilmamiligr,  “of  little 
manhood ;”  gagnlaiiss,  “worthless,”  etc. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  some  other  words  in  Hdvamdl  1. 

Ominnes  Hegri.  Hdvatndl,  13.  The  stanza  reads: 
Ominnes  hegre, 
es  of  pljjrom  Jjrumer, 
hann  stelr  gel>e  guma. 
hess  fogls  fjphrom 
ek  fjptraj^r  vas 
i  garjje  Gunnlaj^ar 

In  stanzas  5-1 1®  Odin  celebrates  the  value  of  good  sense 
for  him  who  would  go  out  into  the  world.  His  philosophy  is 
summed  up  then  in  ii  in  the  w'ords ;  byrj^e  betra  berrat 
brauto  at,  an  se  manvit  miket.  Then  he  at  once,  st.  1 1  * 
contrasts  with  that  the  height  of  folly  in  the  words:  vegnest 

‘  Eddalieder  p.  96. 
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verra  vegrat  velle  at,  an  se  ofdrykka  qIs  ;  for,  se  says  at  the  close 
of  the  next  stanza :  fsera  veit  es  fleira  drekkr  sins  til  gej^s  gume. 
Then  follows  the  illustrations  from  his  own  experience  at 
Fjalar's,  where  he  once  thought  to  gain  the  love  of  Gunnlah 
but  came  away  defeated  and  humbled.  He  characterizes  his 
own  situation  in  st.  13  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor  while  in  the 
following  stanza  he  gives  the  cause  and  draws  his  moral. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  st.  13  is  perfectly  clear;  Odin 
found  himself  bereft  of  certain  powers  of  mind,  a  state  which 
he  figuratively  characterizes  as  being  fettered  in  the  feathers 
of  the  heron.  This  bird  is  called  “ominnes  hegre;”  omimies 
means  “forgetfulness,”  the  dictionaries  record  no  other  meaning 
in  O.N.  What  Odin  was  bereft  of.  then,  was  his  memory- ;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  the  meaning  of  our  passage. 

The  real  significance  of  the  figure  lies  in  the  element  of  magic 
and  the  supernatural  that  is  present  it  the  words  hegre  and 
fjgtro]>r  and  also,  though  less  so,  in  fjgprom.  To  begin  with 
we  have  here  the  conception  of  the  supernatural  powers  of 
birds,  which  in  their  dealings  with  men  may  take  the  form  of 
forewarning  and  helpful  council,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three 
wagtails  in  the  Fdfnismdl,  or  of  operations  harmful  to  man 
as  in  this  passage  before  us,  figuratively  present  here  to  be  sure. 

It  is  the  heron  particularly  that  comes  to  be  thought  of  as 
occupied  in  harmful  activities.  The  gaunt  and  hungry-looking 
heron  was  thought  of  as  always  flying  about  ready  to  devour. 
Hence  such  survivals  in  modern  Nw.  dialects  to-day  as  hegre- 
leg,  adj.  used  in  Tel.  meaning  “slugende,  f^lgende  sin  drift, 
ubehersket”  (Ross)  and  in  Saetersd.  the  vb.  hccgra,  “to  devour,” 
as  dai  kaam  hccgrande  te  han,  “they  came  upon  him  as  if  they 
wished  to  devour  him !”  ^  But  the  heron’s  gauntness  and  hungry 
look,  and  his  grey  eyes,  gave  him  in  the  popular  imagination  a 
spectral  character  and  he  came  to  be  associated  with  the  realm 
of  ghosts  and  supernatural  happenings,  just  as  large  staring 

‘This  use  is  also  found  in  Tysnaes,  Sondhordland,  though  not  re¬ 
corded  for  Sdndh.  in  Aasen  or  Ross,  thus  “om  der  var  nogen  person 
som  var  glubsk  at  aeta  so  sa  dei  han  svalde  maten  heil  saasom  higren” ; 
“om  der  va  ein  langbeint  kar  sa  dei  han  hadde  bein  so  ein  higre’’. 
I  have  these  examples  from  Mr.  Ingebrigt  Lillehei,  graduate  student, 
U.  Ill.,  Mr.  L.  has  prepared  in  connection  with  the  work  of  a  Re¬ 
search  course  with  me  a  Study  of  the  Dialect  of  Tysnaes,  which  will  be 
completed  by  him  in  Tysnaes,  Norway,  this  summer. 
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eyes  and  especially  gray  eyes  tended  to  associate  with  the  one 
or  the  object  so  conditioned,  supernatural  qualities  and  powers. 
Hence  such  survivals  in  Nw.  dial  to-day  as  hegre,  m.  Saetersd. 
“person  med  lang  hals,  vid  mund  og  opspilede  0ine,“  and  the 
adj.  hegreleg,  adj.  “lanky,”  Tel.  and  Saet.  We  may  also  com¬ 
pare  the  Shetland  word  hegri,  “long-legged  and  thin  person, 
gaunt  and  simple-minded  fellow,”  and  the  Eng.  dial,  harnsey- 
giitted,  adj.  “lank  and  lean.”  And  I  would  also  connect  with 
our  word  the  Shetland  Norn  adj.  huger d  or  hagert,  “illshapen, 
clumsy,”  as  “a  puir  hagerd-like  body,*  and  the  Eng.  adj.  “hag¬ 
gard,”  without  further  going  into  the  history  of  these  last  forms 
here. 

Now  the  Saetersd.  and  Shetland  use  of  the  word  contains  in 
addition  to  the  idea  of  gauntness  and  hungry  appearance  also 
that  of  a  fixed,  vacant,  expressionless  look.  In  the  first  place 
the  application  of  the  word  hegri  to  a  person  is  suggested  in 
the  outer  appearance;  but  the  vacant  expressionless  look  is 
something  more  than  that.  It  is  associated  with  the  heron  as 
effect  to  cause,  the  one  who  looks  so  is  under  the  baleful  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  heron.  This  idea  the  word  must  have  had 
already  in  O.  N.  times,  and  was  present  to  the  author  of  the 
Hdvanial  I.  when  he  wrote  this  stanza.  The  poet  records  in  a 
metaphor  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  the  meaningless  look 
and  the  vacant  eye  of  him  who  had  indulged  too  freely  at  the 
feast  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sudden  numbing  of  the  mind,  the  bale¬ 
ful  work  of  the  evil  heron.  The  heron  casts  his  spell  over  the 
drinker  and  his  powers  of  mind  are  gone,  he  is  no  longer  in  con¬ 
trol  of  his  faculties,  there  has  come  over  him  a  mental  lethar¬ 
gy, — he  is  under  the  spell  of  the  heron.  This  is  what  is  meant 
in  Hdvamdl,  13.  Hence  the  poet  says  in  line  3 :  hann  stclr  ge^ 
guma.  Cp.  the  Hervarar  riddle :  miingat,  ]>at  lemr  margra  vit, 
or  Sigrdr.  29,  margan  stelr  znti  vin,  or  the  Norwegian  proverb : 
uaar  Olet  gaar  ind  gear  vetet  ut. 

The  magic  transformation  the  poet  has  in  mind  is  also  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  word  ijgtra\>r,  which  here  means  “bewitched,  spell¬ 
bound.”  This  and  closely  related  meanings  survive  in  the  word 
in  southwestern  Norway  to-day  in,  e.  g.  the  Tel.  word  fjotre, 
variant  form  fjptre,  "snakke  stottrende,  tale  meningsl0st,” 

’  Jakobsen,  Et  Ordb.  p.  272. 


while  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  form  fjatra  in  other  sur¬ 
rounding  dialects  (Ross).  The  most  common  form  is  fjetra, 
vb.  which  in  Valders  means  “saette  en  fast  som  ved  hexeri, 
gjdre  at  en  ikke  kan  komme  af  stedet”  (Aasen)  and  fjetra, 
adj.  “ubevaegelig,  fast-tryllet,”  as  han  sto  so  han  va  fjetra,  and 
da  fjetrast  for’n,  which  example  comes  from  Orkedalen,  and 
means:  “det  gik  istaa  for  ham”  (Ross).  Finally  also  the  word 
fjgprom,  “feathers”  has  magic  associations,  being  used  in  magic 
practices ;  see  e.  g.  Bang :  H exeformularer  og  nuigiske  Opskrif- 
ter,  number  525,  but  especially  795;  cf.  also  1354. 

As  regards  the  word  ominni,  finally,  we  shall  add  to  the 
meaning  “glemsel,  forgetfulness,  Vergesslichkeit,”  recognized 
by  the  dictionaries,  also  now,  if  my  interpretation  of  the  above 
passage  is  correct,  the  meaning  “mental  lethargy,”  “tanke- 
lammelse.”  The  corresponding  word  minni,  has  in  O.  N.  the 
meanings:  (i)  memory,  (2)  something  remembered.  (3)  a 
memorial  toast,  (4)  consent,  (see,  e.  g.  Haegstad-Torp).  The 
meaning  of  ominni,  in  our  passage  will  suggest  that  minni  may 
possibly  sometimes  in  O.  N.  have  reference  to  the  act  of  think¬ 
ing  and  reasoning  instead  of  that  of  remembering.  But  to  de¬ 
termine  this  question  would  require  an  examination  of  all  occur¬ 
rences.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  passage  in  Hdv.  13,  is  the 
only  one  in  which  this  (older)  sense  survives  in  O.  N.  literature. 

I  shall  translate  the  stanza  then : 

A  heron  of  lethargy 
flutters  o’er  the  feast, 
wiling  away  men’s  wits ; 
with  the  feathers  of  that  fowl 
I  was  fettered 
in  the  garth  of  Gunloth. 

Turning  now  to  the  modern  dialects  we  find  no  instance  of  this 
use  to-day  either  in  Nw.  dialects  or  in  Icelandic.  However, 
Shetl.  minuet,  adj.  “sindet,  af  et  vist  sindelag,”  Jakobsen,  516, 
seems  like  a  survival,  though  it  is  not  clear  wdiether  Scotch  in¬ 
fluence  has  not  entered  here.  Cp.  also  ill-minnet,  “ilde-sindet,” 
p.  351.  (see  further  Jakobsen). 

H.t:)7ENN,  GLissER,  GLAME.  These  three  words  occur  in  Hdv. 
31 ;  none  of  them  occur  anywhere  else  in  O.  N.  The  stanza  in 
which  they  appear  is  as  follows : 
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Fr6j>r  J>ykkesk, 
sas  flotta  tekr, 
hsejjenn  gestr  at  gest. 
veita  gQrla, 
sas  of  verjje  glisser, 

)7ott  mej>  grQtnom  glame. 

The  adj.  hcr]>enn,  formed  from  the  present  stem  licc\>-  and  the 
suffix  -enn,  signifying  tendency,  is  recorded  nowhere  else,  but 
the  vb.  Ii(c]>a,  “mock,”  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  recorded  es¬ 
pecially  from  Old  Nw.  texts,  though  not  exclusively  so,  and  is 
common  in  modern  Icel.  Similar  formations  are  found  else¬ 
where  in  Hdv.  as  gatenn,  6  “watchful hroesenn,  6  -,  “boast¬ 
ful”  both  adjectives  of  tendency.  The  home  of  this  type  of 
verbal  adjective  is  especially  southern  Norway,^  but  is  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  eastern  as  the  western  part  of  that  region,  and 
is  found  as  a  living  formant  both  in  Iceland  on  the  west  and  in 
Sweden  on  the  east.  The  home  of  the  word  hccpa  to-day  is  the 
southwest  Nw.  dialects.  It  is  found  as  here  in  the  sense  “spotte, 
haane,”  in  Mandal,  Tel.  Hard,  and  Raabygdelag,  in  other  mean¬ 
ings  elsewhere  (as  Hall,  “scold”). 

The  vbs.  glissa  and  glama  do  not  occur  in  Icelandic.  Egilsson, 
Lexicon  Poetarum,  illustrates  the  former  by  reference  to  the 
Nw.  glise  and  the  Sw.  glisa  at  nagon.  The  general  meaning 
of  the  lines  is  clear  of  course.  The  precise  sense  of  each  of 
these  two  words  will  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  Norw^egian 
survivals.  Glissa  belongs  to  a  large  group  of  derivatives  on  the 
basis  of  the  root  gli,  “to  shine.”  See  Persson :  Beitrdge  cur 
Indogermanische  Wortforschuug,  Upsala,  1912,  pp.  793-794. 
The  simple  stem  is  present  in  O.  N.  glja,  “to  shine,  sparkle;” 
Shetl.  dial,  gli,  “glitter,  gleam;”  in  the  Hardanger  dial,  of  Nw. 
to-day  gljaa,  of  the  same  meaning,  and  in  the  dial,  of  Nyland, 
Sweden,  in  the  form  gli,  vb.  “skimra,”  \'endell,  Nyldndska 
Etymologier,  12.  Derivatives  with  varying  suffixes  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  meaning  are  found  all  through  Germanic 
speech. 

It  is  the  Nw.  derivatives  in  -j  especially  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  here.  The  forms  and  their  distribution  are  as  fol- 

^  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Norwegian  dialects  will  have  ob¬ 
served  this  or  can  verify  it.  For  a  good  brief  discussion  see  Aasen ; 
Norsk  Grammatik,  2  ed.,  §285. 
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lows:  glis,  m.  “en  som  gliser  eller  haanler,”  Hall.  (Ross); 
glisa,  ‘‘le  haanligt,  fnise,  bele  noget,”  Berg.  St.,  Helg.,  ordi¬ 
narily  used  in  the  couplet,  glis  0  laatt,  or  glisa  0  Ice  (Aasen). 
In  this  meaning  I  herewith  record  the  word  glisa  as  known  in 
America  by  immigrants  from  Leikanger  (Sogn),  Sdndhordland 
and  Xordfjord.  An  earlier  meaning  is  illustrated  in  the  forms 
glisa,  “glindse.”  Mandal  and  Tel.  and  “vise  aabninger,”  Voss 
and  Xordhordl.  and  one  intermediate  between  these  two  in  the 
expression;  han  gliste  me  iennene,  E.  Xw.  The  form  with 
-iss  occurs  in  the  word  glissa,  “sparkle,  shine”  used  at  Eiken 
in  Lister  and  in  Ssetersdalen.  (Ross,  pp.  251  and  951).  In 
Leikanger,  Sogn,  the  vb.  was  used  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
both  in  the  form  glissa  and  glisa,  though  the  latter  form  was 
most  common.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  my  mother  who 
lived  in  Leikanger  till  her  eighteenth  year,  1854.  The  word 
meant:  “mock  at,  make  fun  of.”  Cp.  also  Eng.  dialectal 
“to  gliss/’  “to  leer,”  which,  being  Xorthern  English,  may  be  a 
loan  from  Scandinavian,  but  may  also  be  a  native  formation. 

In  the  Xw.  use  the  word  glisa  or  glissa  means  “to  laugh  at, 
make  fun  of,”  together  with  which  meaning  there  are  also  a 
number  of  closely  related  earlier  or  later  senses.  The  meaning 
“fleer,  laugh  at”  is  specifically  peninsular  Scandinavian,  south¬ 
ern  Xorway  up  to  Xordland  and  east  to  Roslagen,  Upland  in 
Sweden,  though  limited  in  the  north  and  east  of  this  region 
and  tending  to  divergent  meanings.  In  Icelandic  the  meanings 
also  diverge;  as  said  above  the  vb.  is  not  found  in  Icel.  but  the 
stem  is  represented  in  the  noun  glis,  n.  “glitter”,  with  reference 
to  clothes,  finery,  cp.  glismangari,  m.  “seller  of  finery”  (Cl. 
Vigf.).  In  modern  Icel.  the  word  evidently  is  not  found.  Shetl. 
dial,  has  only  a  deriv.  in  -k,  glisk,  of  somewhat  different  use, 
Jakobsen,  p.  222. 

Evidently  of  closely  related  meaning  is  the  word  glame  in  the 
last  line  of  our  stanza.  This  word  belongs  to  a  large  group  of 
early  and  modern  forms  in  cjl-m,  of  which  those  with  a  (glam), 
meaning  “noise,”  are  most  frequently  met  with.  The  vowel 
variations  are  represented  by  glumr,  “noise ;”  glaumr,  “noisy 
merriment;”  cglymja,  “to  emit  a  loud  sound,”  and  for  mean¬ 
ing  change  gleymr,  adj.  “glad,  pleased.”  In  Icelandic  glam  is 
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found  coupled  with  both  guy  and  dpi,  being  therefore  used  both 
with  reference  to  the  din  of  weapons  and  the  uproar  of  voices ; 
cp.  also  the  compounds  vapnaglam  and  ordaglam,  and  the  nick¬ 
name  glammaQr  (Grimr  g.)  "the  loud-voiced’’  in  Landndmabok. 
In  the  O.Nw.  charter  D.  N.  3,  210,  XIV’,  the  nickname 
stafnglami  seems  to  me  to  contain  the  word  (porir  stafnglami, 
Thorir  the  prow-roarer),  (so  also  Kahle,  though  Finnur  Jons- 
son  different).  In  mod.  Icel.  the  corresponding  glam  means 
"tinkling  sound.”  In  Xw.  dial,  of  southwestern  Norway  the 
word  is  commonly  applied  to  the  loud  and  noisy  talk  of  a  group 
of  persons,  as  glama  "buldre,  larme,”  Tel.  Saet.  Hard.  Ryf.  with 
corresponding  noun:  glam,  n.  (Aasen,  Ross).  And  here,  esp. 
Tel.,  W.  Agder  and  Jaederen,  the  other  words  of  the  couplet 
cited  above,  gny,  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  cp.  Ross  gny.  vb.  2, 
Aasen  gny,  m.  i,  2,  and  Garborgs  couplet  med  gny  og  glam  in 
I  Hellieim,  Skrifter  i  Samling,  \’,  p.  143.  Elsewhere,  as 
Swed.,  the  word  shows  the  more  neutral  sense  of  “converse 
with”,  as  in  Oland,  glama,  "samspraka”  and  glamm  "sprak- 
sam”  (Rietz),  Dalarne  (Elfd.,  VIora).  Cp.  also  O.Sw.  glama, 
“gliidja  sig.”  In  O.Dan.  glamul,  Tryggevcclde  rune  stone,  has 
a  good  sense,  "the  eloquent  one.”  ‘ 

In  Hdv.  31,  then,  glame  has  the  adverse  sense  of  the  noisy 
talk  and  guffaws  of  boisterous  revellers ;  glisser  on  the  other 
hand  has  reference  to  the  merriment  that  finds  expression  in 
the  sneer  or  derisive  smile.  I  translate  the  stanza : 

Clever  he  thinks  him, 

who  takes  to  flight, 

guest  deriding  a  gpiest ; 

alas  he  knows  not, 

who  at  the  feast  sits  fleering, 

though  with  foes  he  gabble.® 

MVimmer  Danmarks  Runemindesinarker,  II,  394. 

’  Or  with  alliteration : 

Profound  he  thinks  him, 
who  to  flight  takes, 
guest  deriding  a  guest ; 
not  much  knows  he, 
who  mocks  o’er  the  meal, 
that  with  foes  he’s  flouting. 
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Sn6per,  Solgenn,  Hdv.  33.  The  words  occur  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  stanza : 

Arlega  verj^ar 
skylet  opt  faa,‘ 
nema  til  kynnes  kome, 
sitr  ok  snoper, 
laetr  sem  solgenn  se, 
ok  kann  fregna  at  fgo. 

If  opt  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  abundantly,  as  Detter-Heinzel, 
Sam.  Edda.  II.  p.  95,  do,  then  the  first  line  here  is  perfectly 
clear.  There  remains  then  in  this  troublesome  stanza,  the 
difficult  word  solgenn,  and  the  precise  meaning  of  sndper. 
Snoper  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  EE.  and  has  only  one  other 
citation  in  Fritzner,  who  translates:  “hend^se  tiden  i  jirkes- 
l^shed  og  kjedsomhed.”  This  clearly  cannot  be  quite  the  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  stanza  before  us.  Cleasby-Vigf.  reads  similarly,  “idle 
dismally.”  Gering  renders :  “schnappen,  mit  leerem  Munde 
kaubewegungen  machen but  this  is  hardly  the  attitude  we 
should  expect  of  the  guest  Odin  brings  upon  the  scene,  even 
if  he  had  not  eaten  very  abundantly  before  leaving  home 
in  the  morning.  Also  Brate  in  his  excellent  translation, 
Samunds  Edda,  1913.  p.  14,  to  cite  only  the  last  Edda  trans¬ 
lation,  renders  “snappar.”*  Icelandic  does  not  help  us  much 
in  this  case,  but  the  picture  the  Havamal  jwet  imagined  will  be 
perfectly  clear  to  us  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  following  Nw. 
dialectal  survivals  of  the  word  to-day :  snopa  “sidde  og  haenge 
ventende,  som  en  betler,  eller  udtrykslost  stirrende.”  (Ross), 
which  occurs  in  Tel.  Saetersd.  and  east  as  far  as  Land,  e.  g. 
Iian  sat  der  o  snoopte  o  vanta,  Saet.  or  han  gjeng  o  snoopar 
etter  0  faa,  Tel.  with  corresponding  nouns  and  adjectives ;  cp. 
snopa,  “en  som  snooper,  ser  snoop)eleg  ut,”  Tel.,  also  snap  m. 
snuser,  snager,  snyltegjaest,  Ma.  Saet.  Tel.  Land.  The  adj. 
occurs  as  far  north  as  Inner  Sogn  and  west  as  far  as  Jaederen, 
but  the  home  of  the  word  in  our  meaning  would  seem  to  be  par- 

‘Cod.  Reg.  skyle  ma\>r  opt  fa.  The  emendation  as  above  seems  to 
me  to  offer  the  only  satisfactory  reading.  See,  however,  Bugge,  Sam. 
Edda,  p. — and  Detter  Heinzel,  ed.  p.  95. 

’Gjessing  renders  “sidder  snogen”;  Mortenson  “sitja  keid”;  Bray, 
“mopes”;  Hsegstad-Torp,  Ordbok,  however,  aptly  define:  “sitja  og 
hengjast.” 
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ticularly  Telemarken  and  Saetersdalen ;  cp.  also  snopen,  “flau,” 
Feroese  dial.,  and  English  dial,  snoop,  “be  nosing  around,” 
which  may  be  a  loan-word  from  the  Eddie  word  in  this  sense. 
I  shall  cite  also  the  early  Norwegian  nickname  from  southern 
Norway:  snopr,  as  Eirikr  snopr,  Dipl.  Munkel.  (Bergen)  58, 
and  Dipl.  Norv.  12,  82,  XIV ;  not  to  be  taken,  as  Kahle  Arkiv, 
XXVI,  252,  but  rather  means  Eirikr  “the  snooper,”  “who  goes 
nosing  about,”  or,  perhaps,  Eirik  “the  hang-head.”  Else¬ 
where  as  even  in  Shetland  and  in  Bergen,  the  meanings  are  quite 
divergent  as  snoopa  “spise  Isekre  ting,”  loaned  from  LG. 

so  O.Fris.  snopen  and  Du.  snoepen,  “naschen,”  nibble. 
The  word  occurs  both  in  Iceland  and  Sweden  but  in  divergent 
meanings.  Snoper,  Hav.  33,  means  then,  as  in  Tel.-Saet.  to-day, 
“sit  waiting  for  food,”  or  as  they  would  say  to-day  in  Tel.,  set  o 
snoopar  ette  0  faa. 

Solgenn  adj.  past  prtc.  of  svelga  is  difficult.  The  only  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  it  is  Richert’s,  Forsok  till  Belysning  of  morkare 
St'allen  i  den  Aldre  Eddan,  pp.  6-8.  This  explanation  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Vollstdndiges  IVdrterbiich  and  elsew'here  but  re¬ 
jected  in  the  Leipzig  edition,  S(cm.  Edda,  p.  95.  Bugge  has  no 
comment  on  the  word ;  earlier  translators  and  editors  generally 
follow  Egilsson  who  defines  it  famelicus.  Richert  cites  in  ex¬ 
planation  the  Vastergotland  expression  s'dtta  sig  svulgen,  said  of 
one  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  something  caught  in 
his  throat,  especially  by  reason  of  hurried  eating,  and  he  cites 
Rietz  to  the  same  effect.  He  therefore  translates  “sitter  och 
gapar  samt  beter  sig  som  han  vore  svulgen,  =hade  fatt  nfi- 
gonting  fastsittande  i  svalget.”  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
this  meaning  of  svulgen  is  a  local  specialized  sense,  which  is 
not  established  for  West  Scandinavian  and  may  not  even  be 
very  old.  There  is  the  objection  furthermore  that  it  assumes  in 
solgenn  an  attitude  which  is  contradictory  to  that  established 
above  for  snoper,  for  while  the  latter  shows  him  to  be  “sitting 
expectant  waiting  for  food”  Richert’s  explanation  of  Icctr  sem 
solgenn  se  not  only  puts  him  in  the  attitude  of  having  eaten  his 
fill  but  in  a  specific  unpleasant  condition  as  the  result  of  having 
eaten  too  hurriedly.  Realizing  this,  evidently,  Gering  who  ac¬ 
cepts  Richert’s  interpretation  translates  snoper  “macht  Kaube- 

’  Larson,  Bergens  Bymaal.  216,  and  262. 
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wegungen this  however  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  fit  snoper 
into  the  meaning  which  Gering  accepts  for  solgenn.  All  this 
is  unnecessary  and  indeed  impossible  because  solgenn  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  further  characterization  of  the  idea  contained  in 
snoper,  “sit  expectant,  waiting  for  food.” 

As  long  ago  as  Arkiv  III,  pp.  97  ff,  Nygaard  showed  that 
the  present  subjunctive  may  be  used  in  O.  X.  in  real  compara¬ 
tive  clauses  and  we  have  another  such  pres.  subj.  in  Hav.  90. 
Hence  solgenn  here  may  and  does  describe  the  actual  appear¬ 
ance,  not  an  assumed  one  as  Richert  and  Gering’s  explanation 
forces  one  to  do.  The  real  difficulty  reduces  itself  to  the  one 
that  svelga  is  a  transitive  verb  but  that  the  past  prtc.  of  it, 
solgenn,  cannot  possibly  in  our  passage  have  transitive  force. 
W'hen  Egilsson  translated  “famelicus”  he  associated  it  with 
verbal  adjectives  like  gcctenn,  see  above,  263,  and  similar  forma¬ 
tions.  He  gives  it  in  his  translation  descriptive  force,  but  offers 
no  suggestion  as  to  how  this  past  prtc.  form  of  a  transitive  vb. 
comes  to  have  descriptive  (modal)  force  and  not  as  elsewhere 
resultive  force.  Possibly  the  rendering  was  suggested  by  his 
knowledge  of  some  modn.  Icel.  dialectal  use  of  the  past  prtc. 
solgenn  which  is  not  recorded  in  e.  g.  Zoega.  Gjessing  renders 
“slugen”  and  Haegstad-Torp  “gl^ypen,”  but  solgenn  is  not  in  its 
form  an  adjective  of  tendency,  as  these,  formed  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  stem,  but  is  a  past  prtc.  form  with  perfective  force.  To  be 
sure  there  would  seem,  in  Swedish  at  least,  to  be  a  few  parti¬ 
ciples  in  -en  which  are  participia  facilitatis,  cp.  Noreen,  Vart- 
Sprdk  V,  268,  who  illustrates  by  ndrgdngen  and  paflugen.  But 
in  Norwegian-Icelandic  at  least,  the  tendential  sense  inheres 
only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  present  stem.  See  also  e.  g. 
Aasen,  Gram.  §  285  (especially  Anmaerkning  here). 

The  semasiological  difference  between  these  two  types  of 
verbal  adjectives,  those  formed  from  the  present  stem,  as  O.  N. 
gcrSenn,  hccSenn,  and  those  derived  from  the  past  stem  is  that, 
whereas  the  former  are  purely  adjectives  of  tendency  stating  a 
mental  quality,  the  latter  through  their  perfective  form  contain 
also  something  of  the  idea  of  external  condition ;  and  through 
this  resultive  idea  they  may  finally  come  to  be  merely  descriptive 
of  appearance.  Especially  Norwegian  abounds  in  verbal  ad¬ 
jectives  of  this  type  both  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
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It  is  with  words  of  this  sort  I  would  explain  solgen.  This 
semasiological  phenomenon  in  past  participial  adjectives  of 
strong  verbs  must  have  been  especially  characteristic  of  Old 
Norwegian  speech.  At  any  rate  survivals  in  modn.  dial,  of 
strong  past  participles  as  adjectives  corresponding  to  weak  vbs. 
indicate  this,  such  as  e.  g.  token,  “udmattet,  opgiven”  (Aasen) 
and  sloten  “forlegen”  from  luka  and  sulta.  Other  dial,  occur¬ 
rences  are:  sloppen  “sluppen,  opbrugt,  udmattet,”  as  sloppen  o 
s0mnig  (Sdndfj.)  and  with  prefix  ‘‘aandelos  (Hard. 

Sdndh.,  Ryf.) ;  snoten,  adj.  "slukoret,”  snoten  0  snuppen,  Inner 
Sogn,  and  han  sat  so  snoten;  snopen,  adj.  “forbunden  med 
skuffelse,”  Inner  Sogn,  “slukoret,  skuffet,”  (I.  Sogn.  Ryf. 
Jaed.) ;  snorken,  adj.  “skrumpen”  (Aasen)  ;  snorten,  adj. 
“misnoiet;”  slokken  adj.  vansmccgtet,  opgiven  (x\asen) 
andslokkjen,  “aandelos”  (Hard.),  and  sogen,  adj.  “svaekket  i 
kraefterne.  udmattet  (Aasen.)  Cp.  finally  gnlpa,  tr.  and  intr. 
vb.  which  means  “gabe,  snappe  efter  med  munden”  and  “sluge, 
svaelge,”  past  prtc.  glopen,  slugt  (Aasen)  and  “mager,  udsultet” 
(Y.  Sogn),  Ross,^  which  seems  to  belong  here  as  the  vowel  is 
open.  We  are  obliged  then,  it  seems  to  me,  to  accept  that 
Egilsson  was  right  in  the  rendering  “famelicus;”  modn.  Xw. 
dial,  parallels  at  any  rate  bear  this  out.  Solgenn  does  not  mean 
“voracious,  over  greedy  after  food,  slugen,  snogen,  but  rather 
describes  the  condition  of  being  weak  from  hunger,  “for- 
hungret,  udmattet,”  and  showing  this  in  his  bearing;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  state  he,  as  line  six  says,  kann  fregna  at  fgo.  I 
w  ould  then  translate : 

His  morning  meal 
a  man  should  eat, 
unless  a-guesting  he  go ; 
or  sits  he  expectant,  dull, 
and  seems  like  one  famished, 
nor  can  ask  about  anything. 

Snaper.  Hav.  62. 

We  have  in  this  stanza  a  somewhat  similar  characterization 
as  that  given  in  the  word  snoper  in  st.  33,  but  while  the  cause 

*Ross  also  gives  a  vb.  glopa,  to  “gape”  and  glopen  as  an  adjective  of 
tendency  “(a)' slugen,  (b)  fremfusende.”  These,  if  the  vowel  here  too 
is  open,  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  glopen  or  there  is  a  formal 
confusion  between  6  and  p  forms.  Cp.  O.  X.  glopr,  nickname  in  Dipl., 
Kw.  IV,  38,  XIII,  Arkiv.  XXVI,  228,  which  Kahle  translates  “Tor.” 
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there  was  hunger,  here  the  new  word  characterizes  the  one  who 
before  others  finds  himself  friendless  and  undefended.  The 
poet  uses  another  ablaut  form — snaper — of  the  same  vb.  used 
above,  snoper,  and  the  description  is  added  to  by  the  rhyming 
word  gnaper.  Snapa  occurs  once  elsewhere  in  O.  N.,  namely  in 
Lokasenna  44,  in  Loke's  answer  to  Beygver,  when  the  latter 
speaks  up  in  defense  of  Freyr.  Loki  says :  hvat’s  et  litla,  es  logra 
sek,  ok  snapzist  snaper,  “What  is  that  little  thing  I  see  fawning 
and  snappishly  snapping?  or  in  Norwegian:  Hvad  er  det  lille, 
jeg  logrc  ser,  og  snipent  snapper;  not  quite  the  same  use,  evi¬ 
dently,  as  in  our  stanza.  The  basic  meaning  of  the  root  sn-p 
is  “a  short  quick  movement,”  as  in  the  name  of  the  bird  “snipe,” 
which  gets  its  name  from  the  short  quick  movement  it  makes 
with  its  bill  as  it  picks  its  food.  We  have  another  use  of  the 
word  in  the  name  “sniper”  for  one  shoots  from  ambush,  and 
suddenly  and  stealthily  picks  off  his  victim  (as  now  used  of 
bandit  sharpshooters  in  Mexico).  The  word  is  used  in  trans¬ 
ferred  sense  in  the  passage  in  the  Lok.  44,  and  in  the  English 
“snap  at,”  used  of  a  quick,  biting  retort,  which  again  is  from 
“snap  at,”  of  the  snarling  bark  of  a  small  dog.  This  meaning 
is  represented  especially  by  the  forms  with  long  p  or  the  vowel, 
in  Nw.  d.  as  snapp,  adj.  “quick,”  Mandal,  V.  Tel.,  up  through 
N.  Berg,  and  in  other  ablaut  forms  (ablaut  i-a-u)  as  in  the 
expression  snippen  0  snau,  Sdm.  “kort,  tvaer,”  and  snuppen, 
Sogn,  Hard.  The  meaning  “downcast,  exhausted”  etc.  is  found 
especially  in  the  a  and  p-  forms  (abl.  a-6-aa),  as  snopen, 
adj.  “forbunden  med  skufTelse;  uventet  fortraedelig”  (Ross), 
Inner  Sogn,  and  in  the  meaning  “skuffet,  slukdret/’  I.  Sogn, 
Ryf.  Jaed.  (see  above)  and  sngp,  m.  “forlegen,  flau  person,”* 
Ryf.  See  also  snoper  above.  The  home  of  the  word,  as  we 
see,  is  especially  south w.  Norway,  and  the  meanings  arc  here 
differentiated  so  that  those  with  a  and  short  p  are  descriptive  of 
appearance,  position,  attitude,  while  those  with  double  p,  re¬ 
tain  more  particularly  the  idea  of  quick  motion,  literally  or  in 
transferred  sense.  The  differentiation  of  meaning  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Norway,  but  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  so  in  sw.  Norwegian.  There  is  every  reason  therefore, 

‘  The  ablaut  row.  i-ci-i  is  represented  in  snil^en  adj.  “gnidsk,  karrig.” 
Jfcd.,  and  snipen  (open  e-like  i)  “tviert  afbrydcnde,  fortraedeligt  uventet” 
(Ross). 
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to  assume  that  this  grouping  was  present  here  also  in  O.  Nw. 
Snoper  in  Hav.  63,  therefore,  seems  to  mean  “sit  hanging 
one’s  head”  or  as  Ross  defines  the  corresponding  past  prtc.  to¬ 
day  sngpen  (Sogn,  Ryf.  Jjed)  “forbunden  med  skuflfelse, 
skuffet,  slukdret”  (Ross  p.  728). 

By  a  comparison  with  the  eagle,  that  hangs  its  head  forward, 
looking  for  its  prey  as  it  comes  to  the  sea,  the  stanza  pictures 
the  hang-head  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  given  situation. 
Finally  if  we  take  the  word  aldenn  to  be  not  the  word  aldenn, 
"old,”  but  the  same  as  alden,  “gaende  med  aldedrag,”  Namd,  d. 
(cp.  alda,  olde  and  olle  “billow,”  Southw.  and  No.  Nw.),  we 
may  render  the  stanza  as  follows : 

Gasps  and  hangs  his  head, 
as  to  the  sea  he  comes, 
eagle  at  the  heaving  ocean. 

So  with  a  man 

who  amongst  many  sits, 

and  defenders  has  few. 

Doclsk.  Hav.  57.  Without  quoting  the  stanza  I  shall  here  add 
merely  the  following  note  on  this  word.  It  occurs  only  here  in 
the  Elder  Edda,  and  elsewhere  in  O.  N.  is  more  especially  Nw. 
as  the  few  citations  in  Fritzner  show.  Of  its  remoter  kin  see 
Falk  &  Torp,  Et.  Ordbog  under  dvccle  and  dolge.  The  recorded 
Nw.  parallels  are:  doclskast  “t0ve,  fare  med  planljzfst  arbeide”, 
and  dphka,  f.  “tosse,  klodrian”  cited  for  Sogn  by  Ross.  To 
these  I  add  dplsk,  adj.  “som  lidet  ved  eller  har  at  sige,  inde- 
sluttet”,  Leikanger,  Sogn,  (also  the  noun  dplska  f.  as  above) ; 
this  word  and  meaning  on  the  authority  of  my  mother.  The 
Shetl.  dial  dolsket”,  tabelig,  indskraenket”,  which  exactly  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  Leikanger  adjective,  is  clearly  the  same, 
though  possibly  from  some  form  with  o  or  u.  The  latter  is  rep¬ 
resented  outside  of  W.  Scand.  in  Swed.  ddlsk,  “trog”  (Rietz), 
with  somewhat  varying  meaning  it  is  to  be  observed.  In  the 
passage  in  Hav.  therefore  da'lsk  means  “of  limited  mind,  not 
possessing  much  knowledge,”  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one 
sits  and  has  nothing  to  say  in  company. 

It  was  my  wish  in  the  notes  here  offered  first  to  throw  a  little 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  these  rare  and  in  part  disputed  words 
in  Hdvamal  1. 
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In  closing  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  great  importance  of 
the  Norwegian  dialects  for  the  study  of  Eddie  lays.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  there  that  the  student  of  the  old 
language  and  the  old  literature  can  ill  afford  to  neglect.  And 
especially  in  the  western  and  the  southwestern  dialects  from 
Sdndmore  down  to  Telemarken,  conservative  as  these  are  in 
many  respects,  do  illustrative  forms  and  meanings  survive  to 
aid  us  often  where  we  least  expect  it.  Unfortunately  scientific 
knowledge  of  Norwegian  dialects  is  not  yet  far  advanced.  We 
need  special  studies  of  every  separate  dialect,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  all  their  word-stock,  all  their  phonological  and 
inflexional  characteristics  and  everything  that  gives  the  dialects 
their  individuality  as  dialects.  The  significance  of  such  material 
also  for  the  study  of  Old  Norse  literature  would  be  tremen¬ 
dous.  Who  will  do  this  work?  Where  can  be  found  the 
workers  who  have  the  ability  and  the  training  to  do  it?  And 
where  the  means  of  publishing  the  material  so  gathered  ? 

Hdvamdl  I,  among  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Elder  Edda,  was 
composed  in  Norway  in  the  ninth  century,  we  may  assume.  Its 
vocabulary  points  with  a  considerable  degree  of  definiteness  to 
(a)that  part  of  southwestern  Norway  which  extends  from  Tele¬ 
marken  on  the  east,  and  Lister  and  Mandal  on  the  south,  the 
coast  up  to  Bergen  on  the  west  and  Inner  Sogn  and  (western) 
Hallingdal  on  the  northeast.  This  is  a  considerable  territory 
then,  parts  of  which  are  covered  only  by  a  word  or  two ;  these 
outlying  parts  are  the  north  and  the  east  of  this  region.  The 
real  home  of  the  Hdvamdl  I  remains  (b)  that  bounded  by  West 
Telemarken  and  Hardanger  on  the  east  and  north — then  to  the 
coast  on  the  west  and  south.  We  arrive  at  this  limitation  of 
territory  in  the  effort  to  localize  the  lay  by  tests  of  the  existence 
of  the  words,  the  forms  of  the  words  and  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  In  this  connection  I  add  here  the  evidence  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  skygna  (Hdv.  i®),  “spy  out,  look  searchingly 
around,  enter  and  look  close  at”,  a  verb  which  belongs  especially 
to  Ryfylke,  Jaederen,  Saetersdalen  and  Telemarken;  rata  (Hdv. 
®®),  “wander,  travel,  experience  by  much  travelling”,  is  known 
in  nearly  the  whole  region  (a)  but  with  the  most  significant  cor¬ 
respondence  of  meaning  in  Raabygdelag  and  east  to  Mandal, 
(within  [ft]  therefore) ;  hrocsenn  (Hdv.  6®),  “boastful,  talkative 
in  self-praise”,  survives  in  several  words  in  common  use  in 


region  (b)  but  also  in  part  elsewhere;  \>iiunr  with  reference  to 
sound,  “noiseless”  {Hdv.  7^,  ]>unno  hljope,  “wrapt  attention”), 
is  a  use  that  is  only  recorded  for  Granshered  in  Telemarken, 
e.  g.  tnnnh0yrd  adj.  “that  hears  sharply”,  (cp.  tjiikkhpyrd, 
“hard  of  hearing”),  but  with  related  transferred  meanings  in 
Dalarne  and  Jsederen;  hlccge  {Hdv.  20*),  “object  of  laughter, 
scorn”,  exhibits  this  adverse  sense  in  Bergens  Stift  and  Tele¬ 
marken  ;  vreka  {Hdv.  32®)  refl.  “break  with  one  another,  start  a 
quarrel”,  is  a  derived  sense  of  reka  which  is  a  characteristic  use 
of  the  word  in  Telemarken  to-day  and  nowhere  else  as  far  as 
I  can  find;  cp.  reka  upp,  “slaa  op  med  en,  gjore  opsigelse”  and 
de  hev  rckji  upp,  “aftalen  er  blit  hsevet” ;  and  there  are  a  few 
other  words  that  seem  to  belong  especially  to  this  region.^ 

We  may  then  now  go  a  little  farther  than  Finnur  Jonsson 
does,  who  said  of  Hdvamdl  I:  “Det  er-vistnok  betydeligt — 
seldre  end  omtr  950.  Det  er  afgjort  et  norsk  digt;  ingensteds 
findes  sa  mange  direkte  hentydninger  til  norske  forhold  som 
her,”  Den  isl.  Lit.  Hist  tilligemed  den  oldn.  1907,  p.  49.  While 
all  parts  of  Norway  -  shared  in  the  colonization  of  Iceland  the 
major  part  of  the  colonists  came  from  Western  Norway.®  We 
may  limit  the  territory  in  question  to  what  I  have  designated 
region  {b)  above  as  the  home  of  Hdvamdl  I.  To  this  region 
the  dialectal  correspondences  unmistakably  point.  These  con¬ 
clusions  find  substantiation  also  in  other  ways.  Thus  Prof. 
Magnus  Olsen  has  identified  Fitjongr  of  Hdvamdl  78,  with  the 
estate  Fitjar,  in  Stord,  Hordaland,  Stedsnavnestiidier,  1912,  p. 
63-76.  And  we  shall  perhaps  not  venture  too  much  if  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  whole  of  the  original  Hdvamdl  belongs,  with  Hdv. 
/,  to  the  region  (6)  as  defined  above.* 

April  30,  1914.  George  T.  Flom. 

‘That  an  especially  East  Nw.  word  like  koper,  Hdv.,  17,  also  occurs 
does  not  alter  the  fact. 

“  And  even  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the  Celtic  West,  witness 
Islendingabdk  and  Landndmabok. 

*The  Shetlands  show  especial  dialectal  affiliation  with  Agder,  Nor¬ 
way;  see  Jakobsen  Det  Norrone  Sprog  p&  Shetland,  1897,  p.  15. 

*  There  came  to  my  notice  as  I  was  finishing  above  article  Lindroth’s 
“En  omtvistad  Etymologi,”  pp.  57-65  in  Xenia  Lideniana:  see  below, 
p.  297;  the  word  etymologised  is  illr.  Lindroth’s  derivation  is  from 
*idilaR,  “onyttig,  oduglig,  vardelos,  af  ringe  varde,”  which  he,  as  I 
believe,  fully  establishes.  I  shall  speak  of  this  article  again  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  II,  I. 
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BITS  OF  POPULAR  TRADITION  FROM  SMALAND 

The  following  material  was  related  in  1912  and  1913  by  an 
aged  lady  now  living  in  a  town  in  Western  Minnesota.  She 
was  born  in  Svensgard,  Ostratorsas  parish,  Kronobergs  Ian, 
Smaland,  Sweden,  in  1825.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  she 
came  with  her  husband  to  Minnesota.  The  stories  are  given 
as  she  remembers  hearing  them  told  by  the  peasants  in  the 
district  where  she  was  born.  I  have  retained  the  older  ortho¬ 
graphy. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  access  to  printed  works  on  Scan¬ 
dinavian  folk-lore  which  might  contain  parallel  stories — hence 
I  present  this  material  now  without  a  commentary.^ 

NECKEN. 

1. 

Xar  min  morfar,  Jan — (i  Ostratorsas,  Smaland),  var 
aderton  ar  gammal,  amnade  han  och  en  kamrat  att  ga  till 
an  att  fiska.  De  amnade  sofva  pa  hoslynnet  (hoskullen). 
Men  han  vantade  fdrgafves  pa  kamraten.  Efter  en  stund 
horde  han  ljuflig  musik  bland  hostrana,  som  om  hvarje  stra 
spelade.  Han  trodde  pa  stunden,  att  nogonting  var  oriitt, — 
det  var  inte  som  det  skulle. 

I  morgongryningen,  da  han  anlande  till  fiskplatsen,  fann 
han  kamraten  dod  pa  stranden.  Han  hade  drunknat. 

Det  var  Necken,  som  spelade.  Necken  hade  dragit  honom 
dit  med  sin  musik  for  att  fa  honom  i  sitt  rike  i  vattnet. 

Trollen  (No.  2-5) 

2. 

M jodhornet  i  Jonhy  kyrkan. 

Ett  berg  nara  Jonby  stod  hvarje  julnatt  pa  silfverstolpar. 
En  drang,  for  att  fdrvissa  sig  om  sanningen  daraf,  red  dit  en 
julnatt.  Da  han  anlande  till  berget,  fann  han  en  trollflicka 
sittande  utanfor  gratande  for  det  att  hon  frds.  Hon  hade 

’  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  those  who  know  similar  stories  in  any 
Scandinavian  language  if  they  would  send  me  their  versions.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  stories  of  Black  art  which  have  connec¬ 
tion  with  Wittenberg  (see  no.  6,  below). 
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blifv't  utdrifven  af  de  andra  trollen.  Af  medlidande  gaf  ban 
henne  sina  vantar  och  vann  darigenom  hennes  vanskap. 

Da  kommo  trallen  och  bjodo  honom  att  dricka  mjod  ur  ett 
horn.  Men  hon  gaf  honom  en  vink  att  icke  dricka  det.  Och 
i  stallet  for  att  dricka  det,  tomde  han  det  bakom  sig. 
N%ra  droppar  daraf  foil  pa  bans  hast  och  brande  af  haret. 
Da  red  han  bort  med  hornet.  De  satte  efter  honom  och  hade 
troligen  fatt  honom  fatt,  men  flickan  sprang  fore  de  andra 
och  tillropade  honom: 

“\^ante-van  dare, 
rid  af  vagen  den  harde 
ofver  aker  den  kors  arde.”  * 

Sa  blef  han  fralst  if  ran  dem  med  hornet,  ty  trollen  hade 
ingen  makt  att  folja  honom,  nar  korsmarket  ar  gjordt.  Och 
ett  sadant  horn  finnes  verkligen  i  Jonby  kyrkan  i  denna  dag. 

3- 

Det  bortbytta  barnet. 

Det  var  en  gang  en  qvinna,  som  tappade  litet  grot,  nar  hon 
skulle  osa  upp  den.  Hon  plockade  upp  groten  och  stoppade 
den  i  en  sack,  som  hangde  pa  vaggen.  Om  en  stund  varsnade 
qvinnan,  att  sacken  ristade  vadligt.  Det  var  en  trollunge  i 
sacken,  som  skalf  sa  rysligt  af  frossan.  Da  qvinnan  sag  troll- 
ungen,  anade  hon,  att  trollen  hade  pa  detta  viset  bytt  bort 
hennes  barn  mot  sitt,  ock  sa  borjade  hon  piska  sacken  allt 
hon  orkade.  Nar  trollen  sago  ret,  blefvo  de  ursinniga,  och 
utan  vidare  kastade  de  det  kristna  barnet  tillbaka  till  sin  mor. 

Darfore  sades  det,  att  om  en  tappade  mat  pa  golfvet,  sa 
skulle  man  icke  plocka  upp  den  utan  att  bedja:  “Gud 
valsigna.”  ® 

4- 

Bergtagcn  (“Tarnkappe”). 

I  Hofmanstorp  i  Smaland  lefde  en  fattig  gumma,  som  hette 

’The  harrow  had  been  drawn  across  the  field  once  in  each  direction, 
thus  making  a  cross-like  mark  upon  it.  It  was  believed  that  this  would 
prevent  evil  spirits  from  harming  the  crop.  (Explanation  of  narrator). 

•  The  narrator  thought  the  following  belief  was  current  among  the 
peasants  S.  E.  of  Vexio :  if  food  once  dropped  on  the  floor  should  be 
eaten  without  saying  “Gud  valsigna,”  the  trolls  would  cause  those  who 
partook  of  it  to  have  the  ague  (frossan). 
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Annika  i  Hasle.  Min  mor  kande  henne  mycket  val.  Hon 
kom  ofta  in  till  mor,  och  kara  voro  alltid  hennes  besok,  ty  hon 
var  sa  snail  och  hjelpsam. 

Hon  hade  varit  bergtagen  tre  ganger.  Den  ena  gangen 
hon  kom  ifran  trollen,  var  nar  hon  hade  blifvit  sand  till 
qvarnen  efter  mjdl,  ty  trollen  tvingade  alia,  som  de  togo, 
till  att  arbeta.  Hon  hade  en  mbssa  pa  hufvudet,  som 
gjorde  henne  osynlig.  Mjblnaren  i  sitt  arbete  kom  att 
stota  af  den,  och  sa  vardt  hon  fri  ifran  trollens  makt  och 
kunde  ga  hem  som  fbrr. 

5- 

Haber gsgiihben 

Pa  vagen  till  Hofmanstorp  var  ett  stort  berg  bevuxet  med 
skog.  Berget  var  mycket  brant  utmed  vagen  och  i  detta  berg 
sades  Habergsgubben  lefva.  Han  vardt  en  gang  bjuden  att 
sta  fadder  for  ett  barn  i  trakten  och  en  faddergafva  som  dugde 
skulle  han  naturligtvis  gifva;  sa  bbrjade  han  bsa  guld  och 
silfver  med  en  skofvel.  Da  barnets  foraldrar  tyckte,  det  var 
for  mycket,  sade  gubben: 

“Ingalunda  vill  jag  vara  den  samste!” 

Sa  kom  det  ordstafvet  upp:  “Ingalunda  vill  jag  vara  den 
samste,  sa’  Habergsgubben.” 

SVARTKONSTBOKEN. 

6. 

I  Wittenberg  i  Tyskland  var  en  stor  skola,  dar  man  kunde 
studera  till  prest,  om  man  sa  ville. 

I  ett  af  skolans  rum  var  en  stor  bok  fastkiidjad  med  stora 
jarnband  vid  en  bank, — det  var  svartkonstboken.  De,  som 
ville.  fick  studera  den,  men  af  hvarje  tolf,  som  studerade 
boken,  foil  en  ett  offer  till  Satan, — den  tog  Skam. 

Det  var  en  gang  en  student  som  den  Onde  hade  utsett  sasom 
sitt  byte.  Den  Onde  kom  for  att  taga  honom  med  sig,  men 
han  sade,  att  han  icke  var  fardig  annu  (han  hade  namligen 
med  flit  tagit  pa  sig  bara  ett  strumpeband),  och  med  det 
svaret  maste  den  Onde  ga  for  den  gangen.  Men  studenten 
kunde  aldrig  vara  saker,  sa  med  ett  strumpeband  gick  han  hela 
sitt  lif  igenom. 
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S  V  ART  KON  ST  no  K  EN .  To  M  T  AR  N  A 

7- 

Det  fanns  ocksa  smarre  svartkonstbocker,  hvilka  kunde  ga 
i  arf  i  sliikten  men  maste  begrafvas  med  den  tredje  iigaren. 

Min  fader  tjante  en  gang  bos  en,  som  brukade  tala  om  denna 
historien,  som  hande  honom,  da  ban  var  en  pojke.  Pojkens 
far  hade  en  af  dessa  svartkonstbocker,  men  hade  forbjudit 
sonen  att  lasa  den,  men  ban  gjorde  det  likaval  i  smyg.  En 
gang  kom  pojken  pa  ett  stycke  i  boken,  hvilket  kallade  fram 
en  oraknelig  mangd  onda  tomtar.  Han  visste,  att  om  ban  icke 
ogonblickligen  kunde  stalla  dem  arbete,  sa  skulle  de  rifva 
honom  i  sma  bitar.  Lyckligtvis  var  dar  en  sack  med  linfro, 
som  ban  nappade  och  strddde  pa  golfvet.  Medan  tomtarna 
plockade  upp  de  sma  glatta  kornen,  hann  pojken  att  leta 
upp  ett  annat  stycke  i  boken  for  att  lasa  bort  dem. 

8. 

Pa  en  backe  nara  Ingelstad  voro  tva  stora  stenar  uppresta. 
Det  sades,  att  en  kung  Ingel  var  begrafven  dar,  och  stenarna 
voro  resta  dar  pa  bans  hog.  Folket  daromkring  var  mycket 
angelaget  om  att  halla  dem  i  uppratt  stallning,  ty  at  hvilket 
hall  de  lutade,  blef  det  missvaxt  det  aret. 

Pa  den  ena  stenen  var  en  inristning  som  hade  blifvit  tolkad 
att  lasas: 

“Valid  mig  omkring, 
sa  far  du  se  underliga  ting.” 

Stenen,  som  var  en  fyra  eller  fern  fot  hog,  var  icke  sa 
latt  att  handtera  och  blef  ett  stiindigt  iimne  for  traktens 
ungdom  att  profva  sin  styrka  pa.  Det  hade  ocksa  lyckats 
nagra  att  fa  den  vand ;  man  fann  till  sin  fortrytelse  endast 
detta,  skrifvet  pa  den  andra  sidan  af  stenen: 

“Vand  mig  som  jag  la’, 
jag  har  narrat  manga  sa!” 

9- 

The  narrator  heard  the  following  pedlar’s  song  in  Ostra- 
torsas  parish  about  1840-50.  The  pedlars  were  generally  from 
Vastergotland,  which  in  that  part  of  Smaland  was  often  called 
“knallarebygden.” 
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“Si,  go’  da’,  kara  mor, 
vill  Ni  handla  i  da’? 

Basta  priset  de’  vet  Ni  ja’  gi’.^ 

Ja’  har  schalar  o’  ban’, 

silkedukar  darte’, 

o’  de  a’  rara,  det  ska’  Ni  fa  si’’.* 

Charles  A.  Williams. 


University  of  Illinois. 


^ger. 

*se. 
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MOLTKE  MOE 

sort!  gik  bort  i5de  december  1913,  kun  54  aar  gammel, 
fortjener  at  mindes  i  enhver  kreds,  hvor  interessen  for 
nordisk  aandsliv  er  levende.  D^t  er  derfor  naturlig^,  at  ogsaa 
centralorganet  for  nordiske  studier  i  Amerika  gjerne  vil  komme 
ham  i  hu  med  nogle  mindeord.  Det  er  dog  vanskeligt  at  faa 
sagt,  hvad  der  bdr  siges  om  Moltke  Moe,  paa  etpar  blade. 
Moltke  Moe  var  en  saa  rig  aand,  og  bans  indflydelse  straekker 
sig  saa  vidt,  ogsaa  ud  i  fremtiden,  at  man  heist  maa  have  ham 
paa  nogen  af stand,  for  man  kan  yde  bans  mangegrenede  og 
usxdvanlige  livsverk  fuld  retfaerdighed. 

Moltke  Moe  (fodt  19.  jun  i  1859)  var  fra  1886  til  1899  pro¬ 
fessor  i  “norsk  folkesprog  med  forpligtelse  til  ogsaa  at  fore- 
drage  norsk  folketradition,”  fra  1899  til  sin  dod  professor  i 
“folketradition  og  middelalderlig  litteratur,  derunder  indbefat- 
tea  den  norsk-islandske.”  Det  kunde  da  ligge  naer  forst  og  fremst 
at  ville  dvaele  ved  bans  virksomhed  som  universitetslaerer  og  den 
dertil  knyttede  offentlige  videskabelige  produktion.  Intet 
kunde  dog  vaere  uretfaerdigere.  Hans  offentlige  forelaesninger 
og  bans  ikke  meget  omfattende,  men  af  originalitet  og  klarhed 
praegede  produktion  betyder  lidet  i  sammenligning  med.  hvad 
han  privat,  paa  tomandshaand  og  i  breve,  har  givet  de  mange, 
som  hos  ham  sogte  retledning  og  oplysninger.  Moltke  Moe  var 
Sophus  Bugges  medarbeider,  og  forere  i  vore  dages  folkeminde- 
forskning  som  Kaarle  Krohn  i  Helsingfors  og  Axel  Olrik  i 
Kjobenhavn  betragter  sig  med  tak  som  bans  elever.  Naest  sin 
fader  Julius  Krohn,  har  Kaarle  Krohn  udtalt,  skylder  han  ingen 
af  sine  laerere  saa  meget  som  Moltke  Moe.  Og  Olrik  har  dedi- 
ceret  det  ypperlige  lille  skrift  “Nordisk  aandsliv  i  vikingetid  og 
tidlig  middelalder”  til  Moltke  Moe  med  de  ord:  “Ingen  inden- 
for  mit  eget  Aldersled  har  g^vet  mig  mere  end  De  af  alt  det,  som 
man  ikke  kan  saette  Note  og  Henvisning  ved.  De  laerte  mig  ved 
Deres  Ord  og  Deres  \^3erker,  hvorledes  Forskeren  skal  lade 
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.^Imnets  inclre  Liv  svulme  og  glimte  frem  i  fiersidig  Skonhed. 
De  laerte  mig,  af  hvor  mange  Rodder,  hjemlige  og  fremmede, 
den  tilsyneladende  helstobte  Aandsfrembringelse  vinder  op;  og 
De  laerte  mig  i  de  stridende  videnskabelige  Standpunkter  at  se 
Udtryk  for  ^mnets  mangesidige  indre  Kraft.”  “Laeg  saa  hertil 
den  store  skare  af  videnskabilige  arbeidere,  som  ban  daglig 
berigede  ud  fra  sin  laerdom,  sin  kritik  og  sit  aabne  blik  for 
mulighedernes  uendelige  mangfoldighed,  og  man  vil  i  nogen 
grad  forstaa,  hvordan  man  bar  kunnet  kalde  Moltke  Moe  lige- 
frem  for  et  videnskabeligt  oplysnings-  og  tankebureau,  et 
kulturcentrum  af  rang  i  norsk  aandsliv  og  videre  ud. 

.'Mt  dette  bliver  kun  forkarligt,  naar  man  mindes,  at  bos 
Moltke  Moe  fandt  man  et  bjerte,  endnu  rigere  end  bans  aand. 
Han  kunde  ofte  vaere  naer  ved  at  segne  overfor  de  uafladelige 
krav,  som  stilledes  til  bam ;  men  merkede  ban  saa,  at  der  var 
et  sted  bvor  man  ikke  kuude  undvaere  bam,  indfandt  ban  sig 
gjerne  af  sig  selv  og  tilbod  sin  bjaelp. 

Dette  maatte  nodvendig  bindre  bans  egen  videnskabelige 
produktion,  og  i  de  sidste  aar  kom  den  derfor  ogsaa  til  at  ligge 
saagodtsom  ganske  nede.  Fra  tid  til  anden  kunde  ban  nok 
ofTentliggjore-nogle  mindre  artikler;  men  disse  var  som  oftest 
udsnit  af  de  storre  verker,  som  ban  i  aarraekker  bavde  bavt 
under  udarbeidelse,  men  som  en  altfor  sterk  selvkritik  bvade 
bindret  bam  fra  at  lade  trykke.  Der  bavde  nemlig  vaeret  en  tid 
— bans  forste  professoraar — ,  da  ban  mere  uforstyrret  bavde 
kunnet  bengive  sig  til  en  omfattende  produktion,  som  bans  den- 
gang  endnu  sterke  belbred  gjorde  mulig — dog  afbrudt  af  de 
mange  og  lange  reiser  i  vore  fjeldbygder,  specielt  Telemarken, 
for  at  indsamle  folkloristisk  stof.  Efter  bans  dod  er  bele  store 
boger  fundne  efter  bam.  En  serie  af  bans  studier  begynder 
med  det  merklige  kapitel  “Det  mystiske  tankesaet”  (bvori 
ban  opstiller  kravet  om  en  ordbog  over  “digtrodder”,  ligesom 
man  bar  ordboger  over  sprogrodder),  bvormed  tidsskriftet 
Maal  og  minne  i  1909  aabnedes,  og  munder  ud  i 
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kapitlet  om  den  norske  visedigtning,  hvormed  bans  og  Knut 
Liestols  “Norske  folkeviser  fra  middelalderen”  (1912)  ind- 
ledes.  En  kritisk  videnskabelig  udgave  af  Norges  folkei^iser 
ansaa  ban  for  sit  livsverk,  og  berpaa  arbeidede  ban  saa  at  sige 
bele  sit  liv.  Ikke  faa  folkeviser  fik  ban  kritisk  tilrettelagt  i 
levende  live,  og  adskilligt  bar  ban  ogsaa  faaet  offentliggjort  til 
deres  fortolkning;  men  dette  betyder  vistnok  forboldsvis  lidet 
imod  den  skat  af  kritiske  og  forklarende  bemerkninger  til  folke- 
viserne,  soni  ved  bans  dod  foreligger  fro  bans  baand  i  manu- 
skript,  og  som  vil  komme  til  at  danne  et  vsesentligt  grundlag 
for  den  videnskabelige  folkeviseudgave,  som  forbaabentlig  snart 
vil  kunne  paabegyndes  efter  offentlig  foranstaltning.  Parallelt 
med  den  kritiske  udgave  var  det  Moltke  Moes  tanke  at  skjsenke 
sine  landsmaend  en  folkeudgave,  en  virkelig  folkebog,  som 
skulde  vsekke  og  naere  sansen  for  vore  nationale  minder  i  vide 
kredse. 

Af  bvad  der  ovenfor  er  sagt  om  en  af  Moltke  Moes  studie- 
serier,  vil  man  have  forstaaet,  at  ban  stadig  bavde  sin  opmerk- 
sombed  rettet  paa  at  udarbeide  et  belt,  typologisk,  og  gene- 
tisk  ordnet  system  af  folkemindeme.  Det  er  naturligt,  at 
eventyrene  maatte  spille  en  vigtig  rolle  deri.  og  saaledes  kom 
Moltke  Moes  eventyrforskninger  til  at  danne  et  led  i  udvik- 
lingskjaeden  fra  de  primitive  folkedigtnings  rodder  til  den  folk- 
elige  digtekunsts  frembringelser.  Ogsaa  gaader  og  besvaergel- 
ser  (signeformularer)  og  anden  primitiv  folkedigtning  optog 
bam  til  tider  sterkt. 

Som  ingen  anden  nordmand  bavde  Moltke  Moe  levet  sig  ind  i 
vor  folkemindeskat,  og  faa  bar  vel  overbovedet  siddet  inde  med 
et  saa  intimt  kjendskab  til  folketro  og  folkedigtning  i  alle  disse 
emners  mange  forgreninger  som  ban.  For  Moltke  Moe  var 
vore  folkeminder  forsterangs  aktstykker  til  det  norske  folks 
indre  bistorie,  og  ban  folte  det  dybt  som  den  mission,  ban  bavde 
faaet  til  sin  samtid,  at  fore  denne  f remover  til  en  fuldere  for- 
staaelse  af  sin  nationale  eindommeligbed, — en  mission,  som  ban 
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havde  taget  i  arv  efter  romantikens  nationale  forskere.  Moltke 
Moe  blev  aldrig  tract  af  at  tale  om  vort  nationale  gjennembrudd, 
vor  norske  renaessance  vid  forrige  aarhundredes  midte,  og  i 
denne  periode  af  vort  aandsliv  laa  der  ogsaa  en  lokkende  opgave 
for  ham  som  forsker.  I  N ordmccnd  i  det  nittende  aarhundrede 
bar  ban  sammen  med  Gerb.  Gran  taget  fat  paa  denne  opgave, 
til  bvis  losning  ban  som  Jorgen  Moes  son  og  Asbjdrnsens  ven 
og  medarbeider  sad  inde  med  forudsaetninger  fremfor  nogen 
anden. 

For  Moltke  Moe,  som  havde  sine  rodder  i  den  norske  roman- 
tik,  maatte  sprogstil  og  retskrining  blive  noget  mere  og  hdiere 
end  en  ydre  form,  som  det  praktiske  livs  hensigtsmaessig- 
hedskrav  fik  bestemme  over.  Ligesom  individet  vokser  gjennem 
det  kultursprog,  som  det  opdrages  i,  saaledes  kan  ogsaa  nation- 
en — mente  ban — vokse  sig  sterkere  og  sundere  gjennem  sit 
sprog.  Og  er  der  bare  liv  i  vort  sprogstraev,  arbeider  vi  for  et 
sprog,  som  bar  evne  til  at  gjdre  folket  aandelig  rigere,  da  er  det 
ligeg>'ldigt,  om  det  er  “norsk-norsk”  eller  “dansk-norsk.”  Det 
var  bans  overbevisning,  at  landsmaal  og  rigsmaal  engang  vilde 
gaa  op  i  en  hdiere  enhed,  “et  sprog,  hovelig  for  alle  nordmaend.” 

I  et  saadant  syn  aabenbarer  der  sig  paa  en  gang  en  over- 
legen  og  en  egte  human  aiand,  vaerdig  den  iderige  og  klart- 
skuende  forsker  og  den  noble  personlighed.  Det  vil  sikkert  vise 
sig,  at  Moltke  Moes  forskning,  naar  de  bindsterke  verker  efter 
bans  ddd  bliver  tilgjaengelige  for  offentligheden,  bar  en  gjeming 
at  d^e  langt  ud  i  fremtiden,  og  bans  syn  paa  den  norske  sprog- 
og  kulturstrid  vil,  tor  vi  haabe,  ogsaa  praege  kommende  slegtleds 
arbeide.  Det  er  dog  vemodigt,  at  Moltke  Moe  ikke  laenger 
skal  virke  iblandt  os  ved  sin  egen  rige  og  varme  personlighed. 
Vi,  som  bar  havt  den  lykke  at  staa  ham  naer,  vil  altid  bevare 
ham  i  taknemmelig  erindring. 

Magnus  Olsen. 

Kristiania  Universitet,  April,  1914. 
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THE  LIBRARIES  OF  SCANDINAVIA*' 

We  may  distinguish  four  important  types  of  libraries  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  i,  the  royal  libraries,  2,  the  university  libraries, 
3,  the  public  libraries  and  4,  the  libraries  of  societies  and  individuals. 

The  royal  libraries  are  found  only  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but 
the  other  types  are  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Scandinavia.  The 
royal  and  university  libraries  are  old  institutions  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  while  the  public  libraries  are  of  recent  origin  in  all  cases, 
and  the  university-national  library  of  Norway  is  but  a  century  old. 

In  Sweden  the  royal  library  was  founded  only  about  a  hundred  years 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  However  it  was  totally  destroyed  a  little  later,  but  was  revived 
and  grew  to  prominence  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Danish 
royal  library  was  founded  about  two  centuries  after  the  invention  of 
printing  and  met  with  less  vicissitudes  than  its  sister  library  in 
Sweden. 

The  royal  libraries  of  Scandinavia  were  evidently  founded  for 
the  same  reason  that  museums  were  founded,  to  preserve  treasures. 
There  was  little  idea  of  service,  except  perhaps  to  a  few  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  the  nobility.  These  storehouses  of  books  still 
exist  in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  but  they  are  finding  a  work  which 
was  not  dreamed  of  by  their  founders  and  wholly  outside  their  original 
intention.  They  are  now  extending  their  influence  to  all  parts  of  their 
respective  countries  and  have  become  in  reality  national  libraries. 
It  is  likely  that  these  libraries,  more  than  any  of  the  other  classes, 
will  in  the  future  supply  the  scarce,  the  costly  and  the  precious  to 
the  citizens  of  these  countries. 

The  universities  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  founded  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries;  and,  while  these  universities 
had  no  libraries  in  the  early  years,  there  were  some  small  collections 
of  books.  The  university  libraries  were,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
establishment,  aids  in  university  instruction  and  were  used  exclusively 
by  the  professors  and  students.  This  education,  we  must  remember, 
was  as  yet  only  for  a  chosen  few,  and  the  service  of  the  book  col¬ 
lections  depended  upon  the  service  which  the  educated  classes  ren¬ 
dered,  The  university  libraries  must  continue  to  be  largely  collections 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Scandinavian  Club  “Heimskringla”,  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  April,  1913.  This  paper  is  prepared  from 
information  obtained  from  annual  reports  of  Scandinavian  libraries, 
from  the  symposium  on  Scandinavian  libraries  given  at  the  Conference 
of  Librarians  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  17-22,  IQ04.  and  published 
ill  the  Library  Journal,  vol.  29,  C  60-84,  from  Bogsamlingsbhdet,  For 
Folke-  og  Barneboksamlinger  and  other  periodicals,  from  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Scandinavian  librarians  and  from  conversation  with  persons 
who  have  studied  in  the  libraries  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
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for  the  service  of  the  institutions  of  which  they  form  a  part.  These 
libraries  are  now  however  loaning  books  to  scholars  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  when  such  loans  are  asked  for. 

The  public  libraries  in  all  these  countries  have  developed  during 
the  last  century,  and  they  have  not  yet  come  into  their  own.  Before 
we  can  understand  these  public  libraries  we  must  consider  them  as  part 
of  the  present  system  of  public  education.  As  an  adjunct  to  this 
system,  they  are  necessarily  subsequent  in  time. 

The  movement  for  popular  education  has  been  contemporary  with 
the  movement  for  popular  government  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  the  two  movements  have  reacted  upon  each  other.  With  the  desire 
and  right  of  self-government,  came  also  the  demand  to  know;  and 
the  book  was  the  natural  messenger  of  truth.  The  demand  for  books, 
which  were  too  costly  to  be  duplicated  in  ever}'  home,  produced  the 
public  library. 

A  distinction  between  Scandinavian  and  American  public  libraries 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Scandinavian  public  libraries  are,  with  some 
e.xceptions,  loan  collections  ard  in  general  have  no  reading  rooms. 
The  difference  is  evidenced  by  the  names  in  vogue.  Most  public  li¬ 
braries  are  called  “Bogsamlinger”  (book  collections).  The  larger  cities 
however  use  the  word  “Bibliotek”.  These  larger  cities  also  have 
reading  rooms  and  reference  collections,  based  to  some  extent  upon 
American  models. 

DENMARK 

The  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen  was  founded  by  King  Frederick 
III.  in  1665.  Since  1781  it  has  received  two  copies  of  all  books  and 
papers  printed  in  Denmark.  The  library  has  at  present  about  750,000 
volumes,  and  receives  annually  about  101,000  crowns  for  maintenance 
and  60,000  crowns  for  books  and  binding.  During  the  year  1912-13, 
25,631  volumes  were  loaned  outside  the  building  and  146,000  were 
used  in  the  reading  room.  Modern  fiction  and  poetry  in  the  Danish 
language  are  not  circulated,  being  considered  a  collection  for  per¬ 
manent  preservation ;  nor  are  foreign  novels  of  the  last  twenty  years 
circulated.  The  national  literature  is  kept  in  a  separate  collection. 

Each  collection  in  the  library  has  two  catalogs,  an  alphabetic, 
or  author  catalog,  and  a  systematic,  or  subject  catalog.  The  alpha¬ 
betic  catalogs  are  on  slips,  and  the  systematic  in  large  folio  volumes. 
The  classification,  based  originally  on  the  system  of  the  Gottingen 
university  library,  is  by  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  geology,  chem¬ 
istry,  etc.,  indicated  on  the  cards  by  abbreviations.  Numbers  are 
rot  used  in  this  scheme  to  designate  classes. 

The  library  is  equipped  with  a  modern  reference  and  reading  room 
with  convenient  access  to  reference  books. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1482,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  any  library  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  beginning. 
The  university,  which  was  founded  upon  the  model  of  the  University 
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of  Koln,  met  with  disaster  in  the  Reformation,  and  its  activities 
ceased  altogether.  In  1539  it  was  reestablished  as  a  protestant  in¬ 
stitution  and  modeled  upon  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 

The  university  seems  to  have  had  a  fairly  regular  development, 
and  the  library  must  have  grown  to  some  proportion,  when  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1728.  It  was  reestablished  again 
in  1732  and  received  its  final  reorganization  in  1788. 

In  1748  Christian  IV.  founded  the  library  which  has  come  down  to 
the  present  day  as  the  university  library.  With  it  were  then  in¬ 
corporated  the  Classen  library  (a  merchants  library)  and  the  Arne 
Magnusson  collection. 

The  Arne  Magnusson  collection  is  an  interesting  adjunct  to  th^ 
library.  Arne  Magnusson  lived  during  the  years  1663-1730.  He  was 
born  in  Iceland,  but  migrated  to  Denmark,  and  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  northern  antiquities  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
During  the  years  1702-1712  he  gathered  the  first  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Icelandic  manuscripts  which  made  up  the  classical  literature 
of  Iceland.  In  1728  two-thirds  of  the  collection  was  destroyed  bj- 
the  fire  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Arne  Magnusson  bequeathed 
the  rest  of  the  collection,  together  with  his  entire  fortune,  to  the 
university  library. 

During  the  years  1888-1894  Dr.  Kr.  Kalund  published  a  catalog 
of  the  collection,  together  with  a  biography  of  Arne  Magnusson. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  library  shares  with  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary  the  honor  of  being  a  depository  of  all  books  published  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  library  has  at  present  about  350,000  bound  volumes. 
150,000  dissertations  and  65,000  manuscripts.  It  received  annually 
26,000  crowns  for  books  and  43.000  crowns  for  maintenance,  besides 
4,000  crowns  for  the  Arne  Magnusson  collection. 

The  administration  and  routine  of  the  University  Library  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  Royal  Library. 

Popular  education  developed  very  rapidly  in  Denmark  during  the 
19th  century,  the  popular  movements  and  the  public  demand  leading 
the  way  for  government  activity.  One  of  the  forceful  agents  in  the 
extension  of  knowledge  was  “Udvalget  for  Folkeoplysningens 
Fremme”,  organized  in  1866,  under  whose  patronage  many  books 
were  published  and  in  many  cases  distributed  free  or  at  small  cost 
to  libraries.  Various  book  collections  were  started  by  societies,  and 
diocese  libraries  were  opened  for  public  service. 

In  1888  Copenhagen  recognized  her  duty  to  the  public  by  opening 
a  series  of  public  libraries,  “Folkebiblioteker”.  These  were  mostly 
collections  of  fiction  and  were  used  at  first  only  by  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,  and  only  by  the  well-to-do.  The  example  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  was  followed  by  other  cities,  such  as  Valby,  and  Fredriksberg, 
and  the  movement  has  gradually  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Libraries  were  also  started  on  a  small  scale  in  public  schools 
for  the  use  of  pupils. 
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In  1899  “Statens  Komite  til  Underst^ttelse  af  Folkebogsamlinger” 
was  organized  to  succeed  an  earlier  committee  and  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  counsel  and  help  and  of  distributing  subventions.  Since 
that  time  the  state  has  regularly  appropriated  money  for  libraries. 
In  1904-05,  336  libraries  were  subsidized  in  sums  up  to  200  crowns. 
Not  all  of  these  libraries  were  public,  as  several  society  libraries 
were  assisted.  The  budget  for  1912-13  called  for  35,800  crowns  for 
public  libraries  and  13,800  crowns  for  public  school  libraries.  The 
public  libraries  are  required  to  double  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
state,  which  additional  amount  is  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns;  and 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  towns  contribute  a  much  larger 
amount  than  the  state  subvention. 

In  these  libraries  there  are  usually  no  trained  librarians,  no  read¬ 
ing  rooms  and  no  reference  rooms.  The  expense  for  maintenance  is 
very  small.  The  libraries  are  open  for  the  loan  of  books  a  limited 
number  of  hours  a  day,  in  many  cases  from  seven  to  nine  P.  M.,  and 
often  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week. 

In  1902  I>enmark  established  the  state  library  in  Aarhus.  In  it 
was  incorporated  the  diocese  library,  and  duplicates  were  sent  from 
the  royal  library  in  Copenhagen.  The  library  was  also  made  a  de¬ 
pository  for  one  copy  of  all  books  printed  in  Denmark,  so  that  its 
future  as  a  library  is  insured.  Books  are  loaned  from  this  library 
to  any  one  in  Denmark,  even  as  far  as  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  library  is  inestimable. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  Iceland  also  has 
libraries  of  no  mean  influence  on  the  island.  The  most  important  of 
there  is  the  National  Library,  “Landsbokasafn,”  which  contains  at 
present  about  73,000  volumes.  Its  annual  Income,  appropriated  by 
the  state,  is  nearly  16,000  crowns.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public. 
A  university  was  established  in  Reykjavik  in  1912,  and  its  library 
will  doubtless  in  time  rise  to  a  place  of  prominence. 

SWEDEN 

The  Royal  and  the  University  libraries  are  the  most  important  in 
Sweden.  The  public  libraries  have  not  yet  attained  to  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  as  in  Denmark.  Most  libraries  open  to  the  public  have  been 
established  by  private  individuals  or  they  belong  to  some  society. 
The  great  example  of  a  public  library  in  Sweden  is  the  city  library 
of  Gothenburg,  but  this  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1891,  and 
the  example  has  not  been  extensively  followed  by  other  cities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  national  and  the  university  libraries  are  performing 
many  of  the  functions  of  public  libraries  and  are  reaching  out  to  the 
remotest  districts.  The  four  great  libraries  (the  Royal  at  Stockholm, 
the  University  Libraries  of  Upsala  and  Lund  and  the  City  Library  of 
Gothenburg)  are  well  supported  and  officially  recognized,  while  the 
small  libraries,  such  as  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  grammar 
school  libraries,  have  no  standing  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
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country.  But  they  are  growing  in  favor,  and  their  future  is  unques¬ 
tionably  bright.  In  some  communities  the  parish  libraries  are  of 
considerable  importance. 

In  Stockholm  much  of  this  good  work  is  done  by  society  libraries. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  “Vetenskapsakademiens  Bibliotek”  of  100,000 
volumes,  organized  in  1739.  Another  one  of  great  importance  is 
the  “Arbetarbiblioteket”. 

The  Royal  Library  was  first  organized  in  Stockholm  by  Gustaf 
Vasa,  during  the  period  1523  to  1526,  and  was  largely  formed  by  the 
material  of  confiscated  monastic  libraries.  In  1620  the  library  was 
given  entire  to  the  University  of  Upsala  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  It 
was  reestablished  by  his  daughter  Christina,  largely  out  of  libraries 
conquered  in  the  thirty  years’  war.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this 
collection  was  taken  away  in  1654  when  the  queen  abdicated.  It  is 
now  in  Rome  in  the  Vatican  and  is  known  as  the  “Bibliotheca  Re- 
ginae.”  The  remainder,  and  what  was  added  during  the  next  few 
years,  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  royal  castle  burned  in  1697. 

In  1707  the  present  Royal  Library  had  its  beginning.  It  was  then 
reestablished,  and  its  growth  was  insured  by  a  decree  making 
it  a  depository  of  all  books  published  in  Sweden.  This  favor  was 
also  granted  to  the  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  right  how¬ 
ever  had  attached  to  the  Royal  Library  since  1661.  A  reorganization  of 
the  library  followed  a  decree  of  1877,  and  the  final  reorganization 
dates  down  as  late  as  1909. 

Besides  books  and  papers  received  from  the  press  of  Sweden  it 
has  purchased  extensively  in  fields  not  covered  by  the  other  libraries 
of  Stockholm,  and  it  has  received  many  valuable  donations.  One  of 
its  notable  acquisitions  was  the  “Kongliga  Antiqvitetsarkivet”  which 
was  merged  with  it  in  1786. 

The  Royal  Library  has  at  present  about  315,000  volumes  and 
1,000,000  pamphlets.  It  receives  annually  for  books  and  binding  about 
55,000  crowns,  for  maintenance  about  77,000  crowns,  and  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  purposes  about  16,600  crowns. 

In  its  early  days  the  libra’y  naturally  served  but  a  small  number 
of  people.  But  since  its  last  reorganization  it  has  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  public  library,  and  its  horizon  is  constantly  enlarging. 
In  1912  its  circulation  outside  the  building  was  over  15,000  and  the 
books  loaned  in  the  reading  room  over  93.000. 

The  first  foundation  of  the  University  of  Upsala  was  laid  in  1477. 
Its  begining  however  was  very  small  and  it  was  not  much  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  i6th  century.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any  library  worthy 
of  the  name  during  this  period.  The  university  w'as  reestablished  in 
1593  and  from  that  time  on  its  growth  has  been  continuous.  The 
library  was  really  established  in  1620  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  gave 
the  royal  library  to  the  university.  Monastic  collections  were  also 
added.  Since  1834  it  has  had  a  separate  state  appropriation,  beginning 
at  3,150  crowns.  Its  present  income  is  65,000  crowns  for  maintenance 
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and  58,000  crowns  for  books.  The  library  contains  350,000  volumes, 
besides  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  and  pamphlets. 

The  University  of  Lund  was  organized  in  1666  and  began  work  in 
i658.  A  library  was  organized  from  the  diocese  library  at  Lund  and 
this  was  augmented  by  donations.  Like  the  University  Library  at 
Upsala,  the  library  of  the  University  of  Lund  is  a  depository  of 
Swedish  publications,  so  that  the  national  section  is  in  itself  a  con¬ 
siderable  library.  The  library  contains  upward  of  200,000  volumes 
and  has  an  annual  income  of  about  65,000  crowns. 

The  City  Library  of  Gothenburg  was  organized  in  1891 ;  and,  besides 
being  a  public  library,  it  is  also  the  college  library  of  “Goteborgs 
Hogskola”  which  was  organized  the  same  year.  Several  book  col¬ 
lections  were  incorporated  in  it,  the  most  notable  being  the  library 
of  “Kungl.  Vetenskaps-  och  Vitterhets-Samhallet”.  It  has  also  received 
large  donations.  In  1900  it  moved  into  its  own  building.  The  library 
is  practically  open  to  all  and  is  the  most  modern  of  the  large  Swedish 
libraries.  It  already  contains  over  100,000  volumes  and  is  growing 
rapidly. 

These  large  Swedish  libraries  have  a  similar  system  of  caring  for 
their  books  and  loaning  them.  The  Swedish-printed  material  is  kept 
in  a  collection  by  itself ;  then  comes  the  large  bulk  of  the  foreign 
books,  the  pamphlets,  and  several  smaller  collections.  Within  each 
collection  the  books  are  grouped  by  subjects,  and  within  each  group 
the  books  are  alphabetically  arranged.  In  the  cataloging  of  books, 
letters  and  numbers  are  used.  There  is  no  dictionary  catalog,  but, 
instead,  an  author  catalog  and  a  separate  subject  catalog.  The  cata¬ 
logs  differ  but  are  generally  some  modification  of  the  card  and  ledger 
systems.  Swedish  fiction  is  not  loaned  except  for  reference,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  these  libraries  to  preserve  the  national  literature 
for  future  use.  Each  of  these  libraries  has  reference  and  reading 
rooms.  The  stacks  have  no  lights  and  are  consequently  open  only 
during  the  day-light  hours.  The  reading  rooms  however  have  lights 
and  are  open  in  the  evening. 

Since  1886  the  Royal  Library  has  published  annually  an  “Accessions- 
Katalog”,  listing  the  books  in  the  libraries  of  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Lund 
and  Gothenburg.  About  forty  libraries  in  the  four  cities  are  included 
in  the  list  By  the  help  of  this  catalog  books  may  be  readily  placed, 
and  interlibrary  loans  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  it.  Books  are 
loaned  all  over  the  country;  and,  since  the  franking  privilege  covers 
library  books,  there  is  no  expense  in  connection  with  the  loans. 

NORWAY 

Norway  does  not  have  a  royal  library  in  the  sense  that  Sweden 
and  Denmark  have.  Instead,  the  University  Library  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a  university  library  and  a  national  library.  The  library  is 
also  young  in  years,  as  compared  to  the  royal  libraries  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  its  history  is  very  different. 
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“Det  Kongelige  Xorske  Fredriks  Universitet”  was  founded  in  1811, 
when  Norway  was  still  subject  to  Denmark.  It  was  founded,  however, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Norwegian  government  representatives 
and  Norwegian  learned  bodies.  By  a  royal  decree  King  Fredrik  VI 
established  the  university  in  September  1811.  The  royal  resolution 
also  contained  a  provision  for  books  which  were  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  new  library.  The  royal  gift  included  (i)  the  Colbjornsen  col¬ 
lection  of  5,000  or  6,000  volumes,  given  to  the  king  in  1810  by  the 
heirs  of  J.  E.  Colbjornsen,  a  Norwegian  lawyer  in  the  king’s  court. 
This  collection  contained  mostly  jurisprudence,  philology  and  belles- 
lettres.  (2)  Duplicates  from  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  perhaps 
about  59,000  volumes.  (3)  About  2,000  volumes  of  a  purchase  of 
the  private  collection  of  D.  C.  A.  von  Rumohr  of  the  University  of 
Kiel.  Thus  the  library  was  insured  a  good  foundation. 

After  its  removal  to  Norwegian  soil,  the  library  was  again  favored 
by  a  number  of  gifts.  During  the  years  1811  and  1812  several  lots  of 
books  were  purchased  at  auction  in  Copenhagen  and  were  left  there 
awaiting  the  opening  of  work  in  the  new  institution.  However  neither 
the  royal  gifts  nor  the  purchases  could  be  shipped  from  Copenhagen 
in  time,  and  work  began  in  Christiania  without  them.  Then  came  the 
rupture  between  the  two  countries  in  1814,  and  further  delay  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

After  more  or  less  diplomatic  effort,  the  books  were  shipped  in 
1815.  The  university  did  not  have  room  for  them  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  kept  in  the  Akershus  fortifications  in  the  summer  and  a  little 
later  in  the  arsenal.  In  the  fall  of  1816  they  were  moved  into  a  special 
building  “Haxthausens  Gaard”,  and  they  remained  there  until  the 
winter  1850-51. 

When  the  books  were  placed  in  their  new  location  in  1816,  they 
were  arranged  by  subjects  in  rather  large  groups  and  alphabetical 
in  each  group.  A  class  catalog  was  begun  in  1822  in  loose-leaf  books, 
and  a  distinct  author  catalog  in  1825.  The  work  of  cataloging  was 
slow,  as  it  could  be  done  only  in  the  summer  when  the  building  was 
warm.  But  the  catalog  was  finished  in  1828  and  filed  63  volumes. 
This  catalog  was  used  until  in  the  70’s. 

As  early  as  1815  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Storthing  requiring  all 
printers  and  publishers  in  Norway  to  deliver  one  copy  of  all  printed 
matter  to  the  university.  This  privilege  continued  intermittently 
for  a  time  but  disappeared  entirely  in  1839. 

In  1824  an  annual  report  of  the  library  was  begun.  The  total  of 
books  in  the  library  of  that  year  was  given  as  90,000.  Since  1838 
a  list  of  annual  accessions  (“Tilvaekstfortegnelse”)  has  been  issued, 
and  the  “Aarbog”  since  1883.  This  latter  gives  the  Norwegian  ac¬ 
cessions  in  a  separate  list,  so  that,  for  the  period  it  covers,  the  series 
is  a  complete  Norwegian  bibliography. 

The  institution  began  to  take  on  the  aspects  of  a  national  library 
early.  Librarian  Sverdrup  called  attention  to  its  national  service  in 
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1826.  The  Collegium  did  the  same  in  1829,  and  again  in  1832.  The 
library  has  grown  into  it,  however,  and  it  is  now  in  every  way  a 
national  library.  Since  1883,  by  a  law  passed  in  that  year,  the  library 
has  been  a  depository  of  all  publications  issued  in  Norway,  and  its 
national  collection  is  now  large  and  of  growing  importance.  The 
library  is  at  the  same  time  an  up-to-date  university  library,  serving  that 
institution  most  efficiently.  The  collection  which  now  totals  over 
500.000  volumes  has  just  recently  been  placed  in  a  new  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing.  The  library’s  income  is  about  50,000  crowns  for  books  and 
36,000  crowns  for  maintenance. 

The  “Deichmanske  Bibliotek"  in  Christiania  is  the  city  library 
and  was  founded  in  1780.  From  its  position  of  a  small  library  of 
private  endowment,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  modern  municipal  library, 
supported  by  the  city  and  giving  excellent  service  to  its  citizens. 
It  has  several  branches  besides  the  central  collection.  It  has  even  made 
the  attempt  of  sustaining  branches  in  the  public  parks,  so  that 
people  during  their  leisure  hours  may  have  ready  access  to  good  lit¬ 
erature.  The  library  contains  over  100,000  volumes  and  has  an  annual 
income  of  60,000  crowns.  Its  annual  loans  total  600,000  volumes, 
which  means  that,  on  an  average,  each  book  in  the  library  circulates 
six  times  during  the  year. 

“Bergens  Offentlige  Bibliotek”  was  founded  in  1872  and  was  form¬ 
ally  opened  to  the  public  in  1874.  It  has  some  90.000  volumes  and  has 
an  annual  circulation  of  over  148,000  volumes  a  year.  In  this  library 
the  Dewey  classification  is  used,  and  the  administration  is  very  much 
on  the  American  plan.  The  library  in  Bergen  grew  out  of  the  efforts 
of  certain  societies  to  maintain  loan  collections.  It  was  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  1872  when  the  city  accepted  from  the  “Forening  for 
populfere  foreliesninger”  the  12.000  volumes  of  the  private  library  left 
by  the  deceased  Paul  Botten-Hansen,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Christiania. 

Public  libraries  as  a  part  of  public  education  grew  up  in  various 
localities  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  often  under  the 
stimulus  of  societies  and  public  spirited  individuals.  The  government 
took  a  hand  early,  however,  and  has  materially  assisted  in  the  work. 
Since  1876  there  has  always  been  a  provision  in  the  national  budget 
for  the  support  of  public  libraries.  In  1909  the  annual  grant  had 
reached  $8,000,  with  not  more  than  200  crowns  going  to  any  one 
library. 

In  1909  there  were  800  public  libraries  in  Norway.  Besides  these 
there  are  travelling  libraries  consisting  of  boxes  of  from  30  to  too 
volumes.  Boxes  are  being  circulated  among  workmen  on  the  state 
roads,  others  to  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  the  north  and  to  small 
municipalities  that  have  no  libraries  of  their  own.  For  these  travel¬ 
ling  libraries  there  must  be  a  request  of  ten  adult  residents  and  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  48  cents  a  month.  The  collections  must  be  kept  for  a  period 
of  four  to  six  months. 
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As  early  as  1841  the  Storthing  voted  $2000  for  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  schools.  There  are  now  about  3000  children’s  libraries 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  subvention  for  these  was  in  1909 
about  $5000. 

The  national  department  has  a  very  exemplary  system  of  handling 
the  book  supply  for  the  public  libraries  of  the  country.  A  catalog  has 
been  published  of  a  selection  of  books  on  fiction,  history,  geography, 
economics,  hygiene,  etc.,  to  which  a  supplement  is  added  each  year, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  small  libraries  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
State  grants  can  only  be  spent  for  books  listed  in  this  catalog.  Orders 
for  books  are  made  out  in  duplicate  by  the  purchasing  library,  one  of 
the  copies  going  to  the  bookseller  and  the  other  to  the  education 
department  of  the  government.  The  dealer,  upon  receipt  of  the  order, 
sends  the  books  to  the  bindery  to  be  prepared  for  the  library.  This 
bindery  does  all  the  work  for  the  public  libraries  of  the  country, 
binding  all  books  in  a  uniform  cloth  binding,  even  putting  in  a  card 
pocket.  For  this  work  the  bindery  charges  a  uniform  price  of  40  ore 
(ii  cents),  regardless  of  size. 

Before  the  books  are  ready  at  the  bindery,  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  sends  in  the  catalog  cards.  These  are  placed  in  the  books;  the 
books  are  wrapped  in  the  bindery,  and  they  are  forwarded  through 
the  mails  free  as  official  matter. 

The  books  listed  in  the  printed  catalog  and  supplements  are  all 
classified  by  a  central  commission  of  the  education  department,  and 
the  classification  numbers  are  printed  in  the  lists.  Catalog  cards  for 
these  books  are  always  kept  on  hand  in  the  education  department. 
The  numbers  are  printed  on  these  cards,  so  that  they  are  ready  for 
filing.  The  department  makes  a  charge  of  three  ore  each  for  these 
cards. 

The  libraries  in  this  manner  receive  the  books  ready  for  the  shelves 
and  the  cards  ready  for  the  catalog.  All  they  have  to  pay,  besides 
the  publisher’s  price  for  the  unbound  books,  is  about  ii  cents  for 
binding  and  less  than  one  cent  each  for  the  catalog  cards. 

Moreover  the  slugs  used  in  printing  the  catalog  are  kept  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  education  department,  so  that  finding  lists  may  be 
printed  therefrom  for  public  libraries.  The  cost  of  such  lists  is 
consequently  very  small. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  that  the  printed  catalog  shall 
eventually  include  all  worthy  books  for  which  there  is  a  demand  by 
the  Norwegian  public  libraries.  The  aid  which  the  department  gives 
in  the  handling  and  preparation  and  cataloging  of  the  books  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  libraries.  In  their  turn  the  public  libraries 
make  annual  reports  to  the  education  department. 

The  scattered  population,  far  from  the  centers  of  civilization, 
await  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  system,  as  they  await  likewise 
the  growth  and  extension  of  education  and  civilization. 

Jacob  Hodnefield. 


RadcUffe,  Iowa. 
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REVIEW  OF  FR.  BULL’S  LUDVIG  HOLBERG  SOM 
HISTORIKER 

Francis  Bull :  Ludvig  Holberg  som  Historiker.  Kristiania,  1913.  Pp.  181. 
The  world  has  accepted  Ludvig  Holberg  as  a  writer  of  delightful  com¬ 
edies  and  keen  satires ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a  writer  of  history 
is  not  so  generally  known.  The  pursuit  of  historical  study  and  writing 
was,  however,  the  profession  that  the  great  dramatist  claimed  as  his 
own.  In  1730  he  became  professor  of  history  as  the  successor  of 
Arne  Magnussdn ;  but  his  enthusiasms  for  historical  research  dates 
from  a  much  earlier  period.  Holberg’s  first  published  work  was  a 
general  European  history:  Introduction  til  de  Europdiske  Rigers 
Historicr  (1711);  later  he  wrote  a  popular  history  of  Denmark,  a 
church  history,  geographical  descriptions  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
with  a  certain  amount  of  historical  details  woven  in,  historical  tales, 
and  various  other  historical  works  of  a  popular  type. 

Literary  students  have  not  taken  Holberg’s  activities  along  these 
lines  very  seriously ;  they  have  as  a  rule  held  that  his  historical  writings 
were  of  little  consequence  even  for  his  own  day.  But  now  comes  the 
well-known  critic  Francis  Bull  with  a  study  of  these  neglected  works, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  Holberg  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  in 
Danish  historiography.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  writing  of  his¬ 
tory  according  to  scientific  principles  began  with  Voltaire;  but  the 
author  finds  that  Ludvig  Holberg  had  worked  out  and  applied  these 
principles  nearly  a  generation  before  Voltaire  began  to  write.  He  was 
a  diligent  student  of  the  sources ;  he  took  care  to  indicate  his  authorities 
in  footnotes ;  he  understood  that  events  form  a  series  of  causes  and 
effects.  In  applying  his  principles  he  was  not  always  careful  or  con¬ 
sistent,  however ;  he  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  accidental  in  history,  believed  somewhat  in  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  Providence,  and  sometimes  found  a  convenient  interpretation 
in  destiny;  but  in  most  respects  he  is  surprisingly  modern.  For  his  day 
and  age  Holberg  was  a  historian  of  great  merit. 

The  author  has  traced  with  some  care  the  influences  that  helped 
to  determine  Holberg’s  method  and  point  of  view.  He  gives  a  some¬ 
what  extended  discussion  of  his  first  historical  work,  the  Introduction, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  old  charge  that  this  was  largely  in 
imitation  of  Pufendorf’s  Einleitung.  He  finds  that  in  the  main  the 
charge  was  well  founded.  In  Holberg’s  more  mature  writings,  however, 
there  are  but  slight  traces  of  the  German  influence.  In  his  younger 
days  he  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  doubt¬ 
less  gathered  much  material  for  future  use;  here,  too,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  works  as  Camden’s  Britannia  and  Clarendon’s 
History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Perhaps  even  more  important  for  his 
future  as  a  historian  was  Bishop  Burnet’s  History  of  My  Own  Time. 
But  while  he  grants  the  importance  of  the  German  and  the  English 
influence,  the  author  is  convinced  that  Holberg  owed  more  to  the  French 
historians  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  than  to  any  other  group. 
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Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou  (Thuanus)  was  Holberg’s  chief  guide  in 
historical  writing  and  research,  de  Thou  wrote  a  vast  history  of  his  own 
time  (1546-1607),  universal  in  scope  but  with  France  and  French 
affairs  as  the  central  theme.  He  was  careful  and  critical  and  strove 
(often  without  success)  to  be  impartial,  and  his  work  was  long  held 
in  high  regard.  Holberg  seems  also  to  have  been  influenced  by  other 
French  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  by  Rapin  Thoy- 
ras,  a  Hugenot  refugee,  whose  Histoire  d’Angleterre  was  published 
in  1721. 

“Holberg’s  historical  writings  show  the  limitations  of  his  time  and 
in  many  respects  they  might  have  been  improved  by  men  of  his  own 
day.  But  his  spirit  lit  upon  thoughts  that  point  forward;  and  even 
though  he  was  unable  to  follow  these  to  the  end,  he  came  to  be,  in 
history  as  in  other  fields,  one  of  the  great  pioneer  workers.  When 
Danmarks  Riges  Historic  was  published,  there  was  scarcely  another 
country  in  the  w'orld  that  possessed  a  history  so  inspiring,  so  sensible, 
so  well  written,  and  so  new  and  modern  in  spirit  as  this  great  work 
by  Ludvig  Holberg.” 


Laurence  M.  Larson. 
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NOTES:  RECENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS 

A  reliable  handbook  of  Swedish  pronunciation  is  a  desideratum  long 
felt  by  teachers  of  Swedish  in  this  country.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure 
that  we  are  able  to  announce :  Phonology  og  the  Swedish  Language  by 
Prof.  A.  Louis  Elmquist  of  Northwestern  University,  to  be  published 
by  The  Engberg-Holmberg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  The  work  is 
to  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  also  that  we  are  able  to  announce  on  the 
Norwegian  side  of  our  equipment  a  school  edition  of  Bj^rnson’s  En 
Fallit  and  a  college  edition  of  Ibsen’s  Kongsemnerne,  both  works  are 
edited  jointly  by  Professor  P.  J.  Eikeland  of  St.  Olaf  College,  North- 
field,  Minn,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Holvik,  Teacher  of  Norwegian  in  the  Forest 
City  high  school,  Iowa.  The  editions  will  be  equipped  with  Notes  and 
vocabulary  and  the  text  will  be  in  the  reform  orthography.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  first  of  these  will  be  available  for  use  in  schools  in  the 
fall. 

The  office  of  the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation  announces 
Three  Comedies  of  Ludvig  Holberg  to  be  translated  by  Professor  Oscar 
J.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Fredr.  Schenck. 
The  volume  will  appear  in  the  series  of  translations  of  Scandinavian 
Classics  announced  some  time  ago  by  the  Foundation ;  it  will  be  the  first 
published  translation  of  Holberg  in  English.  Holberg  is  difficult,  after 
Bellman  probably  the  most  difficult  of  Scandinavian  writers  to  inter¬ 
pret  in  English.  We  wish  the  translators  every  success  in  the  work  they 
have  undertaken  and  which  all  students  of  Holberg  will  welcome. 

The  Foundation  also  announces  as  in  preparation  for  the  same  series 
a  volume  of  Modern  Icelandic  Plays  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Hollander  is  already  favorably  known  to  many  of 
our  members  as  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  drama  through 
his  translations  of  Indridi  Einarsson’s  Sverd  og  Bagall  and  Bj^rnson’s 
Naar  den  ny  Vin  Blomstrer  in  Poet-Lore  for  1911  and  1912.  On 
Icelandic  drama  see  also  article  in  Proceedings  I,  pages  99-106. 

The  Old  Norse  Element  in  Swedish  Romanticism  Down  to 
is  the  title  of  a  doctorate  dissertation  by  Mr.  Adolph  B.  Benson  of 
Dartmouth  College,  which  is  now  in  press,  appearing  in  the  Columbia 
University  Germanic  Studies.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to 
show  more  comprehensively  than  has  been  done  heretofore  the  wide 
range  of  interest  in  Scandinavian  antiquity  during  the  Swedish  roman¬ 
tic  period.  He  shows  that  a  genuine  interest  in  the  saga  element  was 
present  from  the  beginning  in  both  the  new  literary  tendencies  of  the 
time,  the  Romantic  school  as  well  as  the  Gothic  school.  He  then 
characterizes  this  interest,  examines  the  important  literary  monuments 
from  1810  to  1825  that  make  use  of  the  Scandinavian  saga,  and  finally 
records  conservative  opposition  to  Norse  mythology  in  Sweden  during 
that  period. 

Arne  Garborg:  (a)'  a  Study  of  his  Language;  (b)  an  Exposition  of 
the  Main  ideas  of  his  Works  is  the  title  of  another  American  doctorate 
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dissertation  in  the  field  of  Scandinavian  literature.  The  author  is 
Ingebrigt  L.  Lillehei  and  the  investigation  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  the  candidate  expects  to  take  his  degree 
this  June.  In  part  I  he  examines  Garborg’s  changing  method  of  writing 
Landsmaal,  defining  the  three  types  A.  B.  C.  In  Part  II  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  milieu  in  which  Garborg’s  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  passed ;  thereupon  he  analyses  the  ideas  of  the  successive  works 
and  traces  Garborg’s  development  and  the  currents  of  culture  with 
which  he  came  in  contact.  This  is  to  be  published  next  year,  place  of 
publication  not  yet  announced. 

We  can  also  announce  Swedish-German  Relations  in  the  17th  Century 
by  Dr.  Amandus  B,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  University.  While  this 
work  will  deal  also  with  the  literary  relations  of  the  two  countries  it 
will  aim  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  wider  sense  of  general  civilization. 
There  will  be  a  chapter  on  Religious  Relations,  dealing  with  theological 
students  in  Germany  and  translations  of  German  religious  literature. 
There  will  be  one  on  Social  Relations,  the  Swedish  military  system. 
German  immigrants  in  Sweden  and  trade,  and  one  on  Education  and 
Science.  A  final  chapter  will  discuss  the  Literary  Relations.  In  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  title  “Swedish-German  Relations’’  we  miss  especially 
in  the  last  chapter,  an  account  of  Swedish  influence  upon  German 
literature,  culture,  etc. 

Olof  Ostergren  who  is  one  of  the  three  editors  of  Sprdk  och  Stil,  is 
the  author  of  a  Swedish-Swedish  dictionary  which  is  now  in  press  in 
Sweden.  Ostergren  is  Docent  in  Upsala  University  and  is  a  recognized 
investigator  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  the  Swedish  language  in  the 
modern  period.  This  work  will  therefore  undoubtedly  be  a  most  valu¬ 
able  lexicographical  help  to  the  student  of  Swedish  also  in  this  country. 
The  last  number  of  Sprak  och  Stil,  which  has  just  reached  us,  con¬ 
tains  among  other  articles  an  appreciation  of  “Adolf  Xoreen’’  by 
Marius  Kristensen,  “Kritiska  Strovtag”  (on  Swedish)  by  Xataniel 
Beckman,  while  Erland  Hjiirne  continues  the  notes  entitled  “Vid 
lasningen  av  Forsius,  Speculum  vitae  humanae.’’ 

The  Vikings  by  Allen  Mawer,  Professor  of  English  Language  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  appears  as  number  60  in  the  Cambridge  Manuals 
of  Science  and  Literature,  pp.  150,  1913.  The  work  aims  to  give  a 
general  account  of  the  Viking  movement  and  its  significance  in  the 
British  West,  the  Frankish  Empire,  in  Baltic  lands  and  in  Russia.  It 
closes  with  chapters  on  the  Scandinavian  influence  in  the  Orkneys. 
Shetlands,  the  Western  Islands,  Man,  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland. 
The  latter  contains  also  brief  lists  of  borrowed  words  and  names. 
There  are  some  good  illustrations,  as  one  of  the  Gokstad  ship  and  the 
Viking  ship  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  but  a  rather  unsatisfactory  one  of 
the  Jellinge  runestone.  The  work,  it  seems  to  us,  dwells  with  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  dark  side  of  Viking  warfare  after  the  fashion  of  the 
past  and  neglects  somewhat  the  brighter  side  of  Viking  life  and  the 
evidences  of  a  high  culture. 

Nyfundne  Runeindskrifter  i  Danmark.  Underspgte  og  tolkede  by  Lis 
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Jakobsen,  Copenhagen,  1914,  pp.  63  (Repr.  Aarb.),  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  runic  inscriptions.  Since  Wim- 
mer’s  great  and  definitive  edition  of  the  inscriptions  of  Denmark  in  5 
volumes  appeared  in  1909,  sixteen  runic  inscriptions  have  been  found. 
Seme  of  these  have  already  been  interpreted,  as  e.  g.  the  Skane  stones. 
The  present  study  offers  a  critical  study  of  the  runes  and  derives  what 
seems  in  every  case  trustworthy  readings  of  eight  inscriptions,  including 
a  recovered  portion  of  the  lost  Landerup  stone.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  Bodilsker  stone  on  the  island  of  Bornholm,  second  half  of  the 
nth  c.  is  in  Swedish,  and  that  the  Tornby  inscription,  Vendsyssel,  is 
Norwegian  (East  Nw.  13th  c.).  As  the  other  inscriptions  discussed 
are  chiefly  from  the  lo-ii  century  they  offer  some  valuable  additions 
to  the  vocabulary  of  oldest  Danish. 

Skagershults  Sockens  Naturnamn  by  Joran  Sahlgren  .is  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  “Nature  names”  of  Skagershult  in  western  Narike  for 
which  the  author  was  given  the  doctors  degree  at  Upsala  University 
in  1912.  It  forms  the  first  three  chapters  of  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  subject,  the  object  of  which  has  been  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  a 
limited  part  of  Narike  to  offer  a  basis  for  a  treatise  on  the  whole  field 
by  the  Committee  on  Place-Names  (Ortnamnskommitten).  The  work 
has  been  well  done  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  study  of  names 
to  which  attention  has  been  directed  with  such  splendid  results  in 
Sweden  in  recent  years.  It  is  especially  the  names  of  lakes,  brooks  and 
ponds  that  the  author  here  treats  of. 

Festskrift  til  Professor  Alf  Torp  paa  Itans  60  Aars  Fpdselsdag,  27 
Sept.  1913,  is  a  volume  of  studies  in  philology  dedicated  to  him  by  a 
group  of  former  pupils,  friends  and  colleagues.  We  can  note  here  only  a 
few  of  the  many  important  articles  this  work  contains.  In  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  article  entitled  “Begravelsesterminologien  i  den  oldnorsk- 
islandske  litteratur”  Hj.  Falk  aims  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  burial  terms  and  to  show  to  what  extent  the  heathen  designations 
passed  over  into  Christianity  and  where  the  new  Christian  expressions 
were  taken  from.  Incidentally  the  material  offered  throws  light  upon 
the  question  of  the  relative  proportion  of  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  German  church.  The  article  will  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  students  of  Old  Norse.  M.  Ha?gstad  discusses  briefly  “Eintal  av 
kynlause  pronomen  og  nokre  naerskylde  former  i  nynorsk”  (64-70)  ; 
Magnus  Olsen  offers  notes  on  Skirnistttdl  19,  Lokasenna  47,  the  magic 
runes  in  the  Sigrdrifumdl  and  on  Sigurdarkvida  en  skamma,  23,  36  and 
67,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Larsen  treats  of  accent  on  the  second  element  of 
compounds  in  Norwegian  dialects.  Several  of  the  contributions  deal 
with  I.  E.  problems.  Of  other  contents  we  note  Prof.  A.  Bugge’s  “Om 
0en  Man  og  Gotland”  on  the  ancient  cultural  relations  between  these 
two  isles. 

In  a  similar  volume  under  the  title  Xenia  Lideniana  dedicated  to 
Prof.  Evald  Liden  on  his  50th  anniversary,  Oct.  12,  1912,  twenty-one 
Swedish  scholars  offer  contributions  upon  Scandinavian  and  I.  E. 
philology.  The  first  is  one  by  Adolf  Noreen  on  Ynglingatal  words  in- 
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volving  a  discussion  of  the  words  of  i'i]>a,  hreyrr,  vgrra,  of  bcra,  ofsa. 
the  name  Lofund  etc.  and  adding  new  light  on  the  passages  in  question 
(pp.  1-15)  ;  Nat.  Beckman  deals  with  the  sources  of  the  Icelandic 
Annals  (16-39);  Elof  Hellquist  offers  an  interesting  contribution  on 
Fornsvenska  tilnamn  (84-115)',  valuable  also  for  the  information  these 
names  in  some  cases  give  regarding  the  O.  N.  names  in  the  collections 
by  Jonsson  and  Kahle  (Aarb.  and  Arkiv).  Especially  significant  in  the 
further  contents  are  the  article  by  Hugo  Pipping  on  the  theory  of  the 
disappearance  of  w  in  the  O.  Scand.  languages,  Hjalmar  Lindroth’s 
‘’En  omtvistad  etymologi”  ( 57-65 )-i7/r-,  see  above  p.  273,  and  Bengt 
Hesselman’s  on  the  post-positive  article  in  the  East  Scand.  proverbs 
(201-228).  While  of  the  contents  that  pass  beyond  the  Scandinavian 
field  I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  Otto  von  Friesen’s  “Sub- 
stantiv  avledda  med  siffixet  ju  i  germanska  sprak”  (235-252)  and 
“Engelska  Ordfdrklaringar”  by  Erik  Bjdrkman  (180-192). 

Among  the  German  books  on  Old  Norse  which  have  also  been  used 
extensively  in  this  country  is  Ernst  Wilken’s  Die  prosaische  Edda  im 
Auscuge  nebst  Volsunga-saga  und  Xornagests-Pdttr.  Of  this  work,  the 
first  ed.  of  which  appeared  in  1883,  we  have  just  received  the  second 
part,  Glossar,  of  the  2nd  edition,  Paderborn,  1913,  pp.  284.  While  the 
text  volume  retains  the  original  paging,  the  glossary  is  materially  en¬ 
larged  and  almost  every  article  added  to  and  much  of  it  entirely  re¬ 
written.  This  was  necessitated  of  course  by  the  vast  amount  of 
critical  material  on  the  two  eddas  published  since  1883  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Fritzner’s  Ordbog  and  the  appearance  of  Gering’s  Voll- 
stdndiges  Worterbuch  zu  den  Liedeni  der  Edda  in  1903.  Another 
change  is  that  of  transferring  the  main  body  of  references  from  mainly 
Siever’s  and  Wimmer’s  O.  N.  grammars  as  in  the  ist  ed.  to  Noreen’s 
Abriss  and  altisl-altnonv.  Grammatik.  And  finally  on  sjTitactical  ques¬ 
tions  the  references  are  now  to  Nygaard’s  Xorron  Syntax  and  Detter- 
Heinzcl’s  Scemundar-Edda,  Part  II,  in  place  of,  as  formerly,  exclusively 
to  Lund’s  Oldn.  Ordfpiningsicere,  1862.  We  hope  elsewhere  to  offer  a 
review  of  this  work. 

Andreas  Heusler’s  Zwei  IsVdndergeschichten,  die  H0nsna-\>6res  und 
die  Bandamanna  saga  appeared  in  1897;  the  2nd  enlarged  ed.  comes  out 
now  in  1913,  equipped  as  the  ist  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  This 
new  edition  differs  from  the  first  in  the  adapting  of  the  orthography  to 
the  3rd  ed.  of  Noreen’s  grammar  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary.  The  editor  also  here  gives  a  fuller  account  of  his  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  texts  of  the  Bandamanna  saga,  and  the  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  the  two  are  gone  into  somewhat  fully,  pp. 
35-45.  As  to  the  question  of  priority  Heusler  concludes;  “die  beiden 
versionen  sind  aus  dem  miindlichen  vortrag  geflossen,  schon  in  ihrer 
urhandschrift  waren  sie  erheblich  verschieden”.  There  is  appended  a 
list  of  personal  names  and  a  map  to  the  H0nsna-\>6res  saga. 

In  the  K.  Humanistiska  Vetenskaps-  Samfundets  Skrifter,  XIV,  2, 
pp.  87,  in  Upsala,  Docent  Bengt  Hesselman  publishes  part  I  of  a  series 
of  studies  under  the  title  Vdstnordiska  Studier.  The  present  number 
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deals  with  the  question  of  “breaking”  relative  to  which  I  can  here  cite 
only  the  results  of  the  investigation  that :  Urn.  short  e  that  was  stressed 
or  had  strong  secondary  stress  throughout  suffered  breaking  to  ig  before 
a  u  of  the  following  syllable,  and  to  ia  in  long  syllable  before  syncopated 
or  retained  a  of  the  following  syllable,  and  in  short  syllable  before  re¬ 
tained  a  of  the  following  syllable.  On  the  other  hand  such  e  remains 
as  e  always  after  v,  r  and  /  and  also  remains  as  e  in  short  syllable  before 
syncopated  a  of  a  following  syllable.  Relative  to  the  last  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  even  here  breaking  took  place  in  E.  Scand.,  cp.  Norw.  fet 
and  Swed.  fjet. 

Edda.  Nordisk  Tidsskrift  for  Litteraturforskning,  Editor  Gerhard 
Gran,  Editorial  Secretary  Francis  Bull,  publisher  H.  Aschehong  &  Co., 
devoted  to  literary  research  is  a  new  journal  printed  at  Christiania 
which  at  once  takes  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  similar  publications  in 
other  countries.  There  has  appeared  no  finer  expression  of  the  growth 
of  the  deeper,  more  scientific  study  of  literature  in  recent  years  than 
this  publication  now  inaugurated  so  auspiciously  in  the  first  number 
that  has  just  appeared.  Edda  aims  to  become  a  central  organ  for 
literary  investigation  in  the  North.  The  name  Edda  has  been  chosen 
because  this  name  points  back  to  the  oldest  literary  scientific  work  on 
Germanic  soil,  Snorris  Edda;  “vi  har  dermed  villet  betegne  kon- 
tinuiteten  i  nordisk  aandsliv  og  tillike  kontinuiteten  i  vor  videnskab 
som  trods  alt  dog  aldrig  har  vaeret  ganske  avbrutt”  (cover  p.  2). 
Associated  with  the  editor  are  a  number  of  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Dan¬ 
ish,  Icelandic,  Finnish  and  foreign  writers.  It  will  appear  in  quarterly 
numbers  or  annually  a  total  of  640  pages.  The  first  number  opens  with  a 
review  of  Moltke  Moe’s  life-work  by  Gerh.  Gran,  from  which  we  learn 
also  that  the  new  journal  is  in  part  a  realization  of  plans  that  M.  Moe 
had  warmly  cherished.  Of  other  articles  I  mention  here  Herman 
Jaeger:  “Wergelandiana D.  A.  Seip:  “Henrik  Ibsen  og  K.  Knudsen;” 
Chr.  Collin:  “Det  geniale  menneske,”  and  Just  Bing  on  “Holbergs 
politiske  Kandestdber  fra  politisk  synspunkt.”  There  are  reviews  of 
recent  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  English  and  German 
literature.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  contents  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Proceedings. 

Ludv.  F.  A.  Wimmer:  De  danske  Rumenindesmcerker.  Haandudgave 
ved  Lis  Jacobsen.  Kdbenhavn  og  Kristiania,  Gyldendal,  1914.  In  the 
volume  which  bears  this  title  Wimmer’s  great  work  on  the  Danish  in¬ 
scriptions  is  compressed  into  the  small  and  convenient  shape  of  a 
handbook  in  8vo  of  262  pages.  And  yet  all  the  inscriptions  are  included, 
as  also  those  found  since  1909  and  the  essentials  in  the  plan  of  the 
larger  work  have  been  followed.  No  more  welcome  work  in  the  field  of 
Scandinavian  philology  has  appeared  the  last  year.  The  editor  and  the 
“Selskab  for  nordisk  Filologi,”  who  initiated  the  undertaking  and  are 
sponsors  for  it,  are  to  be  thanked  for  the  contribution  they  have  made. 
The  Introduction  offers,  among  other  things,  a  brief  outline  of  the  forms 
of  the  runes,  their  sounds  and  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  and  the 
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contents,  form  and  age  of  the  inscriptions.  The  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  gives  the  transliteration  into  Latin  letters,  transcription  into 
Old  Danish  and  translation  into  modern  Danish;  for  the  study  of  the 
runes  themselves  there  are  illustrations  of  all  the  inscriptions.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  glossary  of  the  words  found  and  a  list  of  names 
occurring,  an  especially  valuable  feature  also. 

In  Aldre  Vdstgdtalagens  Ordskatt,  satnlad  och  ordnad,  Helsingfors, 
1913,  Pp.  60.  folio,  Hugo  Pipping,  corresponding  member  of  our  Society, 
has  done  a  work  that  was  much  needed  and  for  which  many  will  be 
grateful.  That  it  will  facilitate  the  study  of  this  great  monument  of 
Old  Swedish  literature  is  certain,  and  it  adds  an  important  aid  for  the 
study  of  Old  Swedish  in  general.  It  would  be  well  if  special  glossaries 
were  undertaken  on  a  similar  plan  for  all  the  chief  Old  Norse  and  Old 
Swedish  texts.  American  Scandinavianists  might  here  find  a  useful  field 
for  needed  work  in  which  to  add  something  to  that  which  will  be  done 
in  the  Scandinavian  Universities.  The  present  work  which  appears  as 
vol.  XLH,  No.  4,  in  Acta  Societalis  Scientiarum  Fennicae  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Pipping  at  Hel- 
singfor  University  on  the  Older  West  Geatic  Law  in  1908-1909.  The 
glossary  embraces  the  part  of  the  text  in  Cod.  Holm.  B  59  as  given  in 
Collin  and  Schlyter,  Corpus  Juris,  I,  not  that  of  the  Bortzel-Wieselgren 
facsimile,  the  former,  in  the  editor’s  view,  being  in  every  way  trust¬ 
worthy.  Abbreviations  are  expanded  but  indicated  in  italics,  a  method 
that  will  add  a  value  to  the  glossary  for  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
facsimile.  The  care  with  which  the  work  has  been  done  is  everywhere 
evident ;  thus  as  regards  complete  recording  of  a  word  even  though 
it  occur  only  in  the  second  element  of  a  compound.  As  regards  the 
rrieanings  of  words  there  is  no  effort  at  completeness,  as  indeed  there 
could  not.  No  student  of  classical  Old  Swedish  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  work. 

J.  C.  Poestion’s  Lehrbuch  der  norwegischen  Sprache  fur  den  Selbst- 
unterriclit  has  just  appeared  in  the  3rd  edition,  slightly  enlarged  and 
revised  to  conform  to  the  new  orthography.  Regarding  this  most  ex¬ 
cellent  grammar  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  the  interested  reader  to  my 
own  detailed  review  of  it  (2  ed.)  in  the  Modern  Language  Notes,  1903. 
The  book  is  to  a  considerable  extent  rewritten,  new  things  appearing  on 
almost  every  page;  for  practical  purposes  the  old  numbering  of  sections 
is  retained.  The  reading  selections  now  included  are  a  distinct 
improvement.  On  account  of  the  fixed  limitation  in  the  size  of  the 
book  the  convenient  bibliography  of  ed.  II  is  omitted  and  the  space 
utilized  for  the  grammar.  We  cannot  here  note  details;  will  however 
allow  ourself  the  criticism  that  there  are  still  unrevised  things  here  and 
there  that  should  have  been  revised  in  especially  the  Formenlehre  (see 
review  referred  to  above)'.  The  book  is  however,  heartily  recommended 
for  private  study  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  teachers  as  a 
supplementary  aid. 

When  the  present  writer  during  a  stay  in  Stockholm  and  Upsala  in 


August,  1912,  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  at  the  home  of  Lektor  Erik 
Brate  in  Stockholm  he  found  him  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  the 
Elder  Edda  and  especially  upon  certain  studies  in  the  Vgluspd.  This 
translation  has  recently  appeared  under  the  title  Sdmunds  Edda,  over- 
satt  frdn  isldndskan,  av  Erik  Brate,  P.  A.  Xorstedt  &  Sdners  Forlag, 
1913.  Pp-  XVI+388.  We  now  have  many  translations  of  the  Eddie  lays, 
Danish,  Norwegian  (Riksmaal  and  Landsmaal),  Swedish,  English, 
German,  Dutch,  et  al.,  some  of  them  very  good ;  but  of  them  all,  none 
it  seems  to  me  meets  the  requirements  of  such  a  translation  both  as 
regards  the  art  of  it  and  the  scientific  scholarly  side  of  it  as  the  present 
Swedish  one  by  Brate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  pick  up  this  book  so  attrac¬ 
tively  gotten  up,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it  and  find  in  modem 
dress  the  old  spirit  so  well  rendered.  The  edition  offers  the  translations, 
pp.  1-262,  notes,  pp.  263-376,  register,  pp.  377-388,  a  brief  bibliography, 
and  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  Codex  regius  giving  stanzas  3o’-46^.  The 
notes  are  of  special  value  giving  full  reference  to  all  the  critical  liter¬ 
ary  on  the  successive  lays  and  the  translator’s  view  of  many  problems. 

When  the  Publisher  of  David  A.  Anderson’s  The  School  System  of 
A^orway,  1913,  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  “  a  descriptive  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  contemporary  school  system  which  affords  opportunity  for 
comparative  study  not  enjoyed  heretofore”  he  points  out  the  strange 
fact  that  there  has  nowhere  yet  been  published  any  reliable  account  in 
English  of  the  schools  of  Norway.  It  was  a  happy  idea  therefore  which 
led  Mr.  Anderson  while  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Iowa  University  to  choose  this  subject  for  his  thesis  and  to 
go  to  Norway  and  carry  on  his  studies  there.  The  work  as  now  in 
print  treats  of  the  rise,  development  and  present  tendencies  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  educational  activities.  The  work  is  published  by  Richard  G. 
Badger,  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston,  who,  however,  it  must  be  com¬ 
plained,  has  failed  in  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  printer,  that  of  sup¬ 
plying  himself  with  the  necessary  Nw,  types  so  that  the  Norwegian 
names  could  be  printed  in  less  forbidding  forms.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
blemish  on  the  book.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  recommend  the 
book  to  educators  for  it  is  a  carefully  done  piece  of  work  and  a  real 
contribution. 

Ame  LfJehen,  author  of  Digtning  og  Videnskap,  Christiania,  1913. 
Pp.  181,  is  Docent  in  Philosophy  in  Christiania  University.  The  present 
volume  contains  two  new  studies  written  in  1912,  one  on  “Gothe  om 
Digterevnen,”  pp.  80-94  and  one  on  “Intuition,”  pp.  95-181  together  with 
reprints  of  an  article  on  “Soren  Kierkegaard,”  63-80,  and  the  author’s 
study,  written  in  1882,  of  “Ibsen’s  Moralske  Grundanskuelse  i  dens 
Utvikling,”  an  article  that  was  almost  epoch-making  in  its  significance 
for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  fundamental  idea  in  Ibsen’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Though  not  long,  here  pp.  1-42,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  study  of  Ibsen.  Being  here  merely  a 
reprint  it  stops  now,  as  then,  with  the  year  1882;  readers  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  it  if  Doc.  Lichen  had  now  carried  the  study  down 


to  and  including  Rosinershohn  at  any  rate.  Together  with  the  four 
articles  named  there  is  also  one  on  “Det  personlige  Grundlag  for 
Livsanskuelsen.”  No  one  who  is  interested  in  literature  and  reads  Nor¬ 
wegian  should  fail  to  secure  this  work.  The  publishers  are  H. 
Aschehong  &  Co.,  Christiania. 

To  the  translations  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Icelandic  saga  litera¬ 
ture  there  has  just  been  added  La  Laxdala  Saga,  Legend  Historique 
Islandatse.  Traduite  du  vieux  Norrois  avec  une  carte,  une  Intro¬ 
duction  et  des  Notes  by  Fernand  Mosse,  Paris,  1914  pp.  XXVI-l-288. 
The  publishers  are  Libraire  Felix  Alcan.  The  Introduction  gives  a 
sympathetic  account  of  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  its  early  history,  and 
its  saga  literature.  Regarding  the  translation  we  can  merely  note  here  that 
an  examination  of  portions  of  it  conveys  the  idea  that  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  and  appreciatively  done.  A  somewhat  detailed  review  will  be 
published  in  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  in 
October.  There  is  an  index  of  names  and  genealogical  tables  of  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Ketil  Flatnef,  of  Gudrun,  of  Hoskuld  and  of  Olaf  Feilan. 
We  may  note  here  that  the  Njdl  Saga  was  translated  into  French  in 
1896  by  R.  Dareste  and  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Gunnlaugs  saga  and 
the  Frithjofs  saga  by  M.  F.  Wagner. 

The  last  number  of  the  Old  Lore  Miscellany  (VII,  i.  Jan.  1914) 
published  by  the  Viking  Society  for  Northern  Research,  London,  con¬ 
tains  the  continuation  of  “A  Visit  to  Shetland  in  1832”  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Edward  Charlton  with  its  many  interesting  facts  about  Shetland 
a  century  ago,  and  also  continuation  of  John  Firth’s  “An  Orkney 
Township  before  the  Division  of  the  Commonty’’  with  accounts  of 
customs  connected  with  marriage,  birth  and  baptism,  and  other  good 
material.  There  are  “Notes”  on  Norse  place-names  in  Scotland, 
Roadmen  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  the  name  Hjaltland.  The 
latest  issued  number  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Records  (I,  XI,  Oct.  1913) 
contains  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  which  is  now  complete 
with,  in  addition  to  this  number,  280  pages  Orcadian  and  Shetlandic 
Charters  and  a  complete  Index.  The  Introduction  gives  an  “Historical 
Outline”  on  the  pre-Norse  inhabitants,  the  viking  colonization,  early 
literature,  transference  to  Scotland  etc.,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
“land-take,”  the  church,  codes,  law  courts,  taxation,  odal  law,  currency, 
weights  and  measures,  society,  living,  beliefs,  personal  names,  etc.,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  bring  together  material  for  compiling  the 
history  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Intr.  VIII). 

It  is  not  very  often  that  we  hear  from  the  small  and  distant  Faroes 
and  to  most  of  us  they  probably  seem  rather  a  part  of  medieval  romance 
than  of  present  day  reality.  Yet  we  may  as  well  at  once  assure  ourselves 
that  they  are  very  real  and,  intellectually  at  least,  sharers  in  the  ideas  and 
the  work  of  the  age.  Romance  and  legend  and  the  lore  of  the  folk  are 
now  the  object  of  scientific  editing  and  scientific  study  there  as  elsewhere 
in  “Gothic  lands.”  Through  Gula  Tidend,  Bergen,  Norway,  for  May 
7,  1914,  we  learn  that  Vardin,  a  literary  and  scientific  society  of  Tors- 
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havn,  is  about  to  launch  a  serial  publication,  relative  to  which  I  shall 
quote  from  the  announcement  issued  by  the  officers  as  follows: 
Nu  aetlar  felagid  Vardin  i  Torshavn  at  geva  ut  smaskriftir,  sum  kunna 
bpta  um  henda  vansa.  Innihaldid,  hesum  smaskriftum  verdur,  i  hvussu 
er  hetta  fyrsta  arid,  mest  stuttar  sj^gur,  og  vit  tora  at  siga  at  teir  lesarar, 
id  keypa  hesar  sj^gur  og  lesa  taer,  vilja  ikki  idra  sig  eftir 
lad,  men  faa  mangar  hugnaligar  stundir.  The  numbers  are  to  be  issued 
monthly,  16-32  pages.  The  committee  includes  J.  Dahl,  Nyholm 
Debess,  et.  al.  Address  Torshavn,  Faroe  Islands. 

The  Comedies  of  Holberg  by  Oscar  James  Campbell,  Jr.,  Pp.  363, 
1914,  is  the  fruit  of  investigations  begun  by  the  author  while  a  graduate 
student  at  Harvard  and  continued  while  he  was  a  Sheldon  Fellow  of 
Harvard  in  Copenhagen.  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  most  creditable 
work  and  Chapter  IV  on  Holberg  and  the  commedia  dell  ’arte  is  a  very 
significant  and  important  contribution  to  Holberg  literature.  As  far  as 
I  know  it  is  the  first  study  of  the  kind  in  English  and  it  is  therefore  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  find  it  so  good.  Scandinavian  writers 
have  with  few  exceptions  been  rather  unfortunate  in  their  English 
interpreters  and  translators.  There  is  a  valuable  Bibliography.  The 
volume  forms  Nr.  HI  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Comparative  literature. 

Peer  Gynt  has  always  shared  a  major  interest  among  Ibsen’s  earlier 
works  and  is  read  more  and  more  with  each  passing  year  also  among 
non-Norwegian  readers.  Prof.  H.  Logeman,  Ghent,  Belgium,  is  at 
present  at  work  on  a  longer  critical  study  of  the  text  of  Peer  Gynt, 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  photographic  copy  of  the  original  text  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  made  possible  for  Prof. 
Logeman  later  also  to  publish  an  exact  reprint  of  the  Ms.  It  would 
be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  drama.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  of  course  that  there  are  many  discrepancies  between  various 
editions  of  it.  Now  comes  the  rather  startling  information  that  they 
all  depart  in  many  places  from  the  original  Ms.  This  Society  as  a  So¬ 
ciety,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that  Ibsen’s  publisher,  Gyldendal, 
will  make  it  possible  for  Prof.  Logeman  to  publish  such  a  reprint. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  H.  Aschehong  &  Co.,  Christiania, 
Johan  C.  W.  Juuhl’s  Havstriler,  1912,  pp.  141,  will  be  read  with  special 
interest  by  all  who  have  some  knowledge  of  this  striking  type  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  peasant  and  fisherman  of  the  islands  about  Bergen.  This  bit  of 
Norway  is  presented  in  a  series  of  short  stories.  The  reader  who  is 
interested  in  dialect  will  find  much  to  note  also  in  the  words  these 
striler  use  and  their  ways  of  expressing  themselves. 
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BRIEF  MENTION 

Skyrsla  um  hinn  Almenna  Mentaskola  i  Reykjavik,  Skolaarid  1912- 
1913.  Reykjavik  1913. 

Arbok  Haskola  Islands  fyrir  Haskolaarid  1912-1913.  Fylgirit:  Yfirlit 
yfir  Sogu  Sullaveikinnar  a  Islandi  eftir  Gudmund  Magniisson. 
Reykjavik  1913:  Prentsmidjan  Gutenberg. 

These  are  the  last  yearbooks  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  institution  of  Iceland.  The  former,  the  Latin  School,  or  Gym¬ 
nasium,  is  centuries  old,  the  oldest  school  in  Iceland,  in  fact ;  the  latter, 
the  University  of  Iceland,  was  founded  in  1911  and  is  just  publishing  its 
second  yearbook.  Official  cognizance  is  given  in  the  Latin  School 
Yearbook,  to  the  loss  by  death  of  its  aged  Principal,  Steingrimur 
Thorsteinsson,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Zoega  to  succeed 
him.  The  University  Yearbook,  in  its  large  page  and  fine  type,  is  a 
handsome-looking  volume.  And  it  seems  to  have  taken  over  the  task 
(formerly  attributed  to  the  Catalog  of  the  other  school)  of  printing 
learned  essays  as  supplements,  after  the  manner  of  the  German  Schul- 
Programme.  Last  year  it  was  the  unpublished  Stufssaga  that  was  thus 
brought  before  the  public,  this  year  it  is  a  very  interesting  medical 
report,  by  Dr.  Gudmund  Magniisson,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
Medical  School,  on  a  disease  that  is  more  common  in  Iceland  than 
anywhere  else,  namely:  the  Hydatid,  or  Intestinal  Worm  (Echinococcus 
disease).  The  disease  consists  of  cysts  forming  in  the  brain,  liver, 
lungs  and  kidneys,  owing  to  the  work  of  certain  immature  forms  of 
tapeworms — in  particular  taenia  echinococcus — which  become  lodged  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  are  much  in  the  company  of  dogs,  or  are 
accustomed  to  handling  dogs  affectionately.  This  explains  why  the 
disease  is  so  common  in  Iceland,  for  in  no  country  is  the  dog  so  well- 
treated  or  so  affectionately  regarded  as  there.  Dr.  Magmisson’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  subject  is  very  complete ;  it  begins  with  a  historical  con¬ 
sideration  and  ends  with  practical  suggestions.  Like  most  modern 
specialists  in  this  field,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  surgical  treatment,  to  sup¬ 
port  which  he  adduces  much  material.  His  statistics  are  encouraging 
in  that  they  show  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  Iceland  in  recent  years. 

Rune  Zetterlund — Bibliografiska  Anteckningar  om  August  Strindberg. 
Stockholm — Bounier  1913.  Pris  12  kr. 

Gustav  Uddgren — Boken  om  Strindberg ;  borjan  till  en  Biografi. 
Goteborg — Ahlen  &  Akerlund  1909.  2.75  kr. 

Gustav  Uddgren — Andra  Boken  om  Strindberg.  Goteborg — Ahlen 
&  Akerlund  1912.  i  kr. 

Hermann  Esswein — August  Strindberg  im  Lichte  seines  Lebens  und 
seiner  Werke.  Munchen  und  Leipzig,  Georg  Muller  1909.  Zweite 
Auflage,  mit  27  Bildbeilagen.  5  marks. 
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Hermann  Esswein — August  Strindberg — Auktoriserad  Ofversdttning 
af  Erik  Thyselius.  Stockholm — Bjorck  &  Borjesson  1909.  4  kr. 

Zetterlund’s  Strindberg  Bibliography,  the  first  of  the  above  works,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  persons  intending  to  make  a  serious  and 
scholarly  study  of  the  subject.  As  the  book  is  printed  in  an  edition  of 
500  copies  only  it  is  important  to  add  it  at  once  to  the  great  libraries, 
as  it  is  in  them  that  one  would  most  look  for  such  a  work.  A  sense 
of  Strindberg’s  truly  titanic  productiveness  may  be  gained  by  merely 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  even  the  specialist  will  note  many 
works,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  has  hitherto  been  in  ignor¬ 
ance. 

The  two  books  by  Uddgren  are  full  of  interesting  biographical  mat¬ 
ter,  perhaps  a  little  too  gossipy  and  anecdotal,  but  much  of  it  important. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  much  more  disconnected  than  the  former,  and 
distinctly  less  valuable.  To  my  mind  the  material  they  furnish  is  the 
only  material  on  Strindberg’s  life  that  does  not  come  directly  out  of 
his  autobiographical  writings,  and  that  does  recommend  them  to  such 
persons  as  are  tired  of  seeing  Strindberg’s  confessions  served  up  over 
and  over  again  as  “original  research.” 

Esswein’s  book  is  the  only  real,  critical  treatment,  on  a  large  scale, 
that  Strindberg  has  as  yet  received.  Here  he  is  regarded  not  as  a 
subject  for  anecdote  or  biography  merely,  but  as  a  force  requiring 
analysis.  Esswein’s  sympathies  seem  to  be  with  him,  going  even  so  far 
as  to  support  Strindberg  in  many  of  his  strictures  on  women.  Indi¬ 
vidual  phases  of  the  man’s  mental  life  are  treated  in  an  active,  con¬ 
troversial  manner,  and  such  chapters  as:  “Strindberg  and  History,” 
“Strindberg  and  the  Natural  Sciences,”  “Strindberg  and  Women,”  are 
worthy  of  profound  study.  Thyselius’  Swedish  translation  is  faithful 
and  capable,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  magnificent  half-tones  of  the 
German  edition  have  not  been  printed  with  his  rendering. 

Jacob  Wittmer  Hartmann. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCAN¬ 
DINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
I  and  2,  1914.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Folwell  Hall. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  i,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  introducing  President  George  E.  Vincent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  who  welcomed  the  society  as  the  guest  of 
the  University  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  importance  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  as  a  center  of  Scandinavian  study. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  Oehlenschlager  and  German  Romanticism.  By  Professor 
VV.  K.  Stewart  of  Dartmouth  College.  Read  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (25  minutes). 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Sturtevant. 

2.  Bjarkamdl  Restored.  By  Professor  Axel  Olrik,  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  University,  Denmark.  Read  with  alliterative  rendering 
into  English  by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  (15  minutes).  Discussion  by  Professors  Julius  E. 
Olson  and  George  T.  Flom,  and  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander.  The 
paper  will  be  printed  as  part  of  the  English  translation  by  Dr. 
Hollander  of  Olriks  Danmarks  Heltedigtning. 

3.  Strindberg  and  the  Woman-Question.  By  Professor  Jules 
Mauritzson  of  Aug^stana  College.  (15  minutes).  Professor 
Chester  N.  Gould,  Vice-president,  presiding.  Discussion  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg.  This  papier  is  printed  herewith  as 
part  of  Proceedings  I.  5. 

4.  A  Note  on  the  Sigrdrifumal.  By  Professor  A.  M. 
Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (15  minutes).  Dis¬ 
cussion  by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  and  Professors  George  T. 
Flom,  Chester  N.  Gould,  and  the  author.  The  paper  is  to  be 
printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

5.  Swedish-German  Relations  in  the  XVII  Century.  By 
Professor  Amandus  B.  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  read  by 
title. 


6.  Three  Notes  on  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gyut.  By  Prof.  Dr.  H. 
Logeman  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium.  Read  by 
Professor  George  T.  Flom  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  (lO 
minutes).  Discussion  by  Professors  Julius  Olson  and  Jules 
Mauritzson.  The  paper  is  printed  herewith  pp.  214-220.  See 
also  Notes,  p.302. 

7.  Scandinavian  Study  in  Public  and  High  Schools.  By 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Andrews  of  the  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
(15  minutes).  Discussion  by  Professors  Julius  E.  Olson,  A.  A. 
Stomberg,  Jules  Mauritzson,  and  Miss  Maren  Michelet.  The 
paper  dealt  especially  with  the  reading  in  translation  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature  and  stories  from  Norse  mythology  in  the 
grades. 

7.  Norwegian  Poetry  and  Linguistic  Reform.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Julius  E.  Olson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (10 
minutes).  Discussion  by  Miss  Maren  Michelet  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Andrews  and  the  author.  The  paper  pointed  out  a  harmful 
tendency  in  the  present  “reform”  method  of  editing  Norwegian 
poetry. 

The  president  then  read  by  title  the  following  papers; 
(i)  A  Study  of  Gerd  in  Ibsen’s  Brand.  By  Mr.  Howard  M. 
Jones,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (2)  Swedish  as  Spoken 
in  America.  By  Professor  A.  Louis  Elmquist  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Thereupon  the  president  appointed  the  following  committees : 
(i)  To  audit  the  treasurer’s  report.  Professor  A.  M.  Sturte- 
vant  and  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Carlson.  (2)  To  nominate  officers, 
Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson  and  Miss 
Maren  Michelet.  (3)  To  present  resolutions,  Professor 
George  T.  Flom  and  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander. 

There  were  seventy  present  at  this  session. 

At  six  o’clock,  Friday,  a  dinner  was  served  at  Shevlin  Hall. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  guests 
were  entertained  in  the  home  of  President  George  E.  Vincent 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A  Norwegian  play  was  given 
by  students  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Thereupon  a 
musical  program  was  rendered,  followed  by  the  singing  of 
Scandinavian  folk-songs.  Refreshments  were  served. 
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Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  2,  9:00  A.  M. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  papers  resumed. 

8.  The  Beginnings  of  Swedish  Settlements  in  Nebraska.  By 
Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  (lO 
minutes).  Discussion  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lenker  of  Minneapolis  and 
Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

9.  A  Group  of  Hai'amdl  Words  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Norwegian  and  Icelandic  Dialects.  By  Professor  George  T. 
Flom  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  (20  minutes).  Discussion 
by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  and  Professors  Chester  N.  Gould, 
D.  F.  Swenson  and  the  author.  This  paper  is  printed  herewith 
as  part  of  Proceedings  I,  5. 

10.  Psychological  Abnormalities  in  August  Strindberg.  By 
Mr.  Axel  Brett,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  (20  minutes). 
Discussion  was  omitted  for  lack  of  time. 

11.  On  the  Composition  of  the  Jdmsvikingasaga.  By  Dr. 
Lee  M.  Hollander  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (15  min¬ 
utes).  Discussion  was  omitted  for  lack  of  time. 

The  president  then  read  by  title :  Local  Color  in  Ibsen’s  Social 
Dramas.  By  Professor  D.  K.  Dodge  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Committee  on  Scandinavian  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Schools  through  its  chairman.  Prof.  A.  A.  Stomberg  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  then  reported  encouraging  progress  in 
Scandinavian  instruction,  reporting  that  Scandinavian  courses 
had  been  added  to  the  curricula  of  ten  more  schools  during  the 
past  year.  He  further  reported  that  an  investigation  had  been 
made  of  Scandinavian  instruction  in  the  rural  schools  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  that  it  had  been  found  that  instruction  in  Scandinavian 
is  oflfered  in  almost  150  of  the  Minnesota  schools.  This  report 
was  accepted  by  vote  of  the  Society.  It  was  then  moved  and 
voted  that  this  committee  be  continued  as  a  permanent  bureau 
of  information  on  matters  coming  within  its  scope. 

In  the  a 'sence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transla¬ 
tions,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  stated  briefly  the  activities  of 
the  committee  during  the  past  year.  It  was  then  moved  and 
voted  that  this  committee  be  not  continued. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  then  presented.  The  plans  for 
future  publication  were  outlined.  The  Editor  announced  that 
the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation  had  appropriated  a 
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sum  of  $200  for  1914  to  The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study  in  support  of  this  publication. 

Thereupon  followed  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
He  reported  an  increase  in  membership  of  262  members  during 
the  past  year.  The  treasurer’s  report  was  then  presented  and 
adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  read  by  Miss  Maren 
Michelet,  and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Society : 

Resolutions  upon  the  Death  of  Dr.  Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland, 
Professor  of  history  and  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Whereas :  In  His  Infinite  Power,  the  Almighty  Father  has  called 
Beyond  our  worthy  associate,  Dr.  Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland :  and, 

Whereas:  By  her  death,  we  have  lost  a  most  noble  and  true  mem¬ 
ber,  who  by  exemplary  conduct,  scholarly  accomplishments,  patriotic 
inspiration  and  sincere  purpose  has  not  only  achieved  distinction  and 
won  the  reverence  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  her  associates,  but 
has  by  these  sterling  qualities  of  her  race  raised  the  standard  of  her 
native  country,  Norway,  in  new  fields  of  learning  in  the  far  VV^est,  and 

Whereas :  In  these  virtues  she  has  promoted  the  highest,  truest  and 
noblest  Scandinavianism, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  mourn  her  death  and  with  heartfelt  sorrow 
lament  the  demise  of  a  most  gifted,  cultured  exponent  of  the  liberty- 
loving  North. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  Society. 

Professor  Chester  N.  Gould  then  offered  the  following  letter 
of  greeting,  which  was  also  voted  by  the  Society : 

Prof.  Olaus  Jensen  Breda, 

Christiania,  Norway. 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study,  at  its 
fourth  annual  meeting,  feels  great  pleasure  at  gathering  at  a  place  which 
your  long  and  efficient  labors  have  made  historic  in  the  development  of 
Scandinavian  studies,  and  at  being  able  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
manifold  fruitage  of  these  labors.  The  Society  expresses  its  regret  at 
your  recent  illness,  its  pleasure  at  your  recovery,  and  its  sincere  hopes 
for  your  long  continued  health  and  happiness. 

Respectfully, 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 

Scandinavian  Study,  in  session  May, 

2,  1914. 

Under  new  business  a  motion  was  made  and  passed  making 
the  fee  for  life-membership  thirty-five  dollars.  It  was  also 
voted  that  to  the  duties  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  Society 
should  be  added  that  of  looking  after  the  membership  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The  President  added  to  the  Committee  on  Scandinavian  In¬ 
struction  in  Secondary  Schools  the  name  of  Professor  R.  Bog- 
stad  of  Columbia  College,  Everett,  Washington. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  ofikers  then  reported 
through  its  chairman  as  follows: 

For  President,  Prof.  Jules  Mauritzson. 

For  Vice-president,  Prof.  A.  A.  Stomberg. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Prof.  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

For  Editor,  Prof.  George  T.  Flom. 

The  nominees  were  then  duly  elected.  As  members  of  the 
Advisory  committee  for  three  years  were  elected  Professor 
A.  Louis  Elmquist  of  Northwestern  University  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Machold  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  election  of  Professor  Sturte¬ 
vant  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  President  Vincent  and  the 
local  members  and  friends  of  the  Society.  This  was  adopted. 

Adjournment  at  12:20. 

There  were  fifty  present  at  this  session. 

At  12:30  the  members  of  the  Society  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Odin  Club  of  Minneapolis.  After  the  luncheon 
the  President  of  the  Club  apix)inted  as  toastmaster  Prof.  A.  A. 
Stomberg,  who  called  upon  President  George  E.  Vincent  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  an  address.  Professor  Jules 
Mauritzson,  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson,  and  Miss  Maren  Miche¬ 
let  were  also  called  on  and  responded. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  visiting  members  of  the  Society 
were  taken  on  an  automobile-trip  through  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  and  surroundings,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Maren 
Michelet. 

A.  Louis  Elmquist,  Secretary. 

The  Advisory  Committee  held  a  brief  session  at  Hotel-Dyk- 
man  at  6  o’clock.  Resolutions  of  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
outgoing  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  interest  shown  in  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  for  his  conduct  of  the  office  and  his 
successful  effort  to  increase  the  membership  thus  adding  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study. 
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Mr.  Povl  Holmstrup 
Mr.  H.  C.  G.  Horn 
Mr.  Jens  Jensen 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jernberg 
Mr.  P.  S.  Jessen 
Miss  Mary  Johnson 
Miss  Jessie  L.  Jones 
Mr.  Karl  T.  Jacobson 
Mr.  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson 
Mrs.  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson 
Prof.  Andrew  Kempe 
Rev.  Carl  Kraft 


Prof.  W.  E.  Lagerquist 
Mr.  Julius  Larson 
Prof.  Laurence  M.  Larson 
Mr.  V.  N.  Liljegren 
Mr.  Ingebrigt  Lillehei 
Miss  Esther  Lind 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lindau 
Mr.  Oliver  A.  Linder 
Rev.  C.  A.  Lindvall 
Mr.  Thor  H.  Loberg 
Mr.  J.  O.  Lofberg 
Mr.  L.  H.  Lund 
Mr.  B.  Lundberg 
Prof.  F.  A.  Lundberg 
Dean  Peter  Christian  Lutkin 
Prof.  Jules  Mauritzson 
Mr.  L.  M.  Nelson 
Mr.  John  Nilson 
Miss  Anna  M.  Nilsson 
President  David  Nyvall 
Miss  Blenda  Olson 
Mr.  Ernst  W.  Olson 
Miss  Mabel  W.  Olson 
Mr.  Wm.  Morton  Payne 
Mr.  H.  C.  Peterson 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Peterson 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pettersen 
Mrs.  Jennie  Nilsson  Phelps 
Mr.  M.  P.  Rosendahl 
Mr.  M.  B.  Ruud 
Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt 
Mr.  Anders  Schon 
Mr.  Erik  Sjostrand 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Stoneberg 
Mr.  Carl  O.  Sundstrom 
Mr.  Nels  Swanson 
Mr.  Einar  Soderwall 
Mr.  Harald  Hj.  Theel 
Dr.  A.  J.  Tietje 
Dr.  Nils  Tuveson 
Dr.  Gustaf  E.  Wahlin 
President  C.  G.  Wallenius 
Mr.  A.  S.  Wallgren 
Dr.  Axel  Werelius 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Williams 


Prof.  Jacob  Westlund 


INDIANA 
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IOWA 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bakke 

Miss  Amalie  Knudsen 

Prof.  Fletcher  Briggs 

Mr.  E.  K.  Putnam 

Mr.  Hans  H.  Dalaker 

Rev.  John  P.  Seaberg 

Mr.  L.  M.  Enger 

Prof.  Carl  E.  Seashore 

Prof.  Knut  Gjerset 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Stangeland 

Prof.  R.  M.  Hall 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Sveeggen 

Mr.  Jacob  Hodnefield 

Consul  G.  N.  Swan 

Mr.  J.  A.  Holvik 

Mr.  T.  E.  Thompson 

Mr.  Edwin  Hult 

Consul  Joh.  B.  Wist 

Prof.  Wm.  Jepson 

KENTUCKY 

Mrs.  Anna  Ernberg 

KANSAS 

Miss  Adolphine  Ernst 

Prof.  Gustav  A.  Peterson 

Miss  Marie  Landen 

President  Ernst  F.  Pihlblad 

Miss  Evadne  Laptad 

Dr.  John  C.  Rudolph 

Miss  Olivia  Olsson 

Prof.  Albert  M.  Sturtevant 

Prof.  P.  H.  Pearson 

Miss  Ingeborg  Sundstrom 

MARYLAND 

Dr.  David  S.  Blondheim 

Prof.  Joseph  S.  Shefloe 

Consul  Holger  A.  Koppel 

Mr.  Emanuel  Wad 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Blakely 

Prof.  F.  N.  Robinson 

Miss  Linda  A.  Ekman 

Consul  Birger  G.  A.  Rosentwist 

Mr.  William  Hovgaard 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Schofield 

Prof.  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann  Prof.  John  A.  Walz 

Prof.  Otto  Manthey-Zorn 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Whitmore 

Mr.  Julius  Moritzen 

Prof.  Joseph  Wiehr 

Miss  Alice  T.  Rantz 

MICHIGAN 

Mr.  George  L.  Christensen 

Rev.  Carl  P.  Edblom 

Mr.  J.  C.  Christensen 

Rev.  C.  J.  Silfversten 

MINNESOTA 

Supt.  H.  F.  Anderson 

Mr.  Victor  L.  Erickson 

Mrs.  Rigmor  S.  Andrews 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Erikson 

Mr.  Christian  E.  Bale 

Mr.  Nils  Flaten 

Prof.  Gisle  Bothne 

Rev.  A.  W.  Franklin 

Mr.  Axel  Brett 

Prof.  John  E.  Graurud 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Carlson 

Miss  Petra  A.  Hagen 

Mr.  C.  R.  Carlson 

Mr.  0.  A.  Hain 

Mr.  E.  M.  Carlson 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hjelmstad 

Miss  Gudrun  I.  Carlson 

Miss  Nora  V.  Jacobsen 

Miss  Alida  M.  Chilstrom 

Mr.  Otto  S.  Johnson 

Prof.  P.  J.  Eikeland 

Prof.  K.  A.  Kilander 
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Miss  Lydia  T.  Lagerstrom 
Dr.  J.  N.  Lenker 
Miss  Lilly  Lindholtn 
Miss  Ida  P.  Lindquist 
Supt.  A.  C.  Matheson 
Mr.  G.  H.  Mattson 
Miss  Maren  Michelet 
Miss  Ebba  M.  Norman 
Prof.  O.  E.  Oestlund 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Pearson 
Dr.  Conrad  Peterson 
Rev.  Einar  Rendall 
Miss  A.  Dikka  Reque 
Mr.  Nils  Ronning 

Prof.  Hermann  Almstedt 
Prof.  H.  M.  Belden 
Prof.  Otto  Heller 


Prof.  George  T.  Rygh 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Samuelson 
Miss  Gertrude  Sandberg 
Miss  Julia  K.  Saterlie 
Mr.  J.  N.  Skoglund 
Mr.  L.  Stavnheim 
Prof.  A.  A.  Stomberg 
Prof.  David  F.  Swenson 
Mr.  A.  K.  Teisberg 
Prof.  Axel  E.  Vestling 
Mr.  Erik  Waldeland 
Consul  C.  E.  Wallerstedt 
Mr.  Axel  L.  Wedell 
Augsburg  Publishing  House 
MISSOURI 

Prof.  B.  F.  Hoffmann 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Peterson 
Prof.  James  Walter  Rankin 
NEBRASKA 


Prof.  Joseph  Alexis 

Dr.  A.  N.  Anderson 

Rev.  K.  G.  Wm.  Dahl 

Mr.  N.  H.  Debel 

Rev.  F.  J.  Ellman 

Prof.  Carl  Christian  Engberg 

Rev.  Gustav  Erickson 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Grumman 

Mr.  C.  X.  Hansen 

Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hill 


Rev.  C.  A.  Lonnquist 

Mr.  H.  Skov  Nielsen 

Miss  Anna  Margrithe  Olson 

Rev.  Joel  Olsmius 

Prof.  Adolph  Storm  Riddervold 

Prof.  Andrew  D.  Schrag 

Rev.  John  Sorensen 

Rev  Leonard  Stromberg 

Miss  Alice  A.  Swanson 


NEVADA 

Prof.  C.  Alfred  Jacobsen 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Prof.  A.  B.  Benson  Prof.  John  M.  Poor 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Mather  Lord  Prof.  W.  K.  Stewart 


Mr.  Frans  Ericsson 
Prof.  Ulric  Dahlgren 
Mr.  E.  Vang  Grand 
Prof.  Paula  Green 


NEW  JERSEY 

Prof.  Wm.  Koren 
Mr.  Henning  Larson 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lundgren 

NEW  YORK 


Prof.  A.  LeRoy  Andrews 
Mr.  J.  W.  Beckman 
Mr.  Edwin  Bjdrkman 
Prof.  Olaf  M.  Brauner 
Baron  Joost  Dahlerup 
Prof.  H.  C.  Davidsen 


Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eckman 
Mr.  John  P.  Fldan 
Mr.  J.  D.  Frederiksen 
Mr.  Felix  Grendon 
Prof.  Luise  Haessler 
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Mr.  Daniel  S.  Hage 

Mr.  John  D;  Hage 

Prof.  John  O.  Hall 

Dr.  Jacob  W.  Hartmann 

Mr.  Haldor  Hermansson 

Dr.  Johannes  Hoving 

Mrs.  Velma  Swanston  Howard 

Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnson 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Johnson 

Prof.  Lewis  Knudson 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Kragh 

Mr.  Henry  Goddard  Leach 

Mr.  Harrie  T.  Lindeberg 

Mr.  Carl  Eric  Lindin 


Miss  Effie  L.  D.  Mc.^fee 
Mr.  Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad 
Prof.  Frederick  Peterson 
Mr.  Frode  C.  W.  Rambusch 
Prof.  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy 
Prof.  Cornelius  Rubner 
Mr.  P.  A.  Rydberg 
Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt 
Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Platt  Scott 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Short 
Mr.  Oscar  Sissenere 
Prof.  Calvin  Thomas 
Mr.  T.  Langland  Thompson 
Mr.  Fred  Werner 
Mr.  John  Winnberg 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Prof.  James  Finch  Royster 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Miss  Emilia  S.  Hansen 
Prof.  G.  E.  Hult 
Mr.  Peter  O.  Lee 

Miss  Emma  Andriessen 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Handschin 
Prof.  Claude  M.  Lotspeich 
Consul  L.  Louis  Malm 


Mr.  R.  A.  Nestos 
Mr.  A.  E.  Swan 

OHIO 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ness 
Mr.  Adolf  H.  Oko 
Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Swan 


OREGON 


Prof.  Harry  W.  Dahleen  Prof.  Edward  Thorstenberg 

Prof.  Jasper  J.  Stahl 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  Louis  Baker 
Mr.  P.  Burnlund 
Mr.  Adolph  Christensen 
Rev.  Goran  E.  Forsberg 
Prof.  W.  A.  Granville 
Rev.  A.  W.  Hvistendahl 
Prof.  Karl  Detlev  Jessen 


Prof.  Amandus  Johnson 

Dr.  Agathe  Lasch 

Mr.  C.  M.  Machold 

Mr.  Tinius  Olsen 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Rask 

Mr.  Emil  Swensson 

Miss  Anna  Rosenquist  Wallin 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Prof.  A.  Clinton  Crowell 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Gudmund  Skartvedt  Prof.  T.  B.  Thompson 

Prof.  Ola  A.  Solheim 

TEXAS 

Prof.  Eduard  Prokosch 
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UTAH 

Prof.  Lofter  Bjarnason 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hansen 

President  John  A.  Widtsoe 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Arne  K.  Peitersen 

WASHINGTON 

Mr.  B.  E.  Bergeson 

Prof.  J.  P.  Munson 

Prof.  R.  Bogstad 

Mr.  Hjalmar  Laurits  Osterud 

Prof.  F.  C.  Chalfont 

Rev.  J.  A.  Sigurdsson 

Prof.  A.  E.  Egge 

Eh-.  0.  J.  Jensen 

Prof.  Francesco  Ventresca 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  D.  A.  Anderson 

Miss  Veda  B.  Larson 

Mr.  A.  R.  Bergesen 

Mr.  H.  T.  Lerdall 

Miss  Inga  M.  Bredesen 

Miss  Annette  Nelson 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Bushnell 

Prof.  Julius  E.  Olson 

Prof.  Oscar  J.  Campbell 

Mr.  E.  B.  Stensland 

Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Swanson 

Mr.  Erick  H.  Johnson 

Mr.  George  Thompson 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Jones 

Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjanson 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

WYOMING 

Prof.  C.  Eben  Strdmquist 

PORTO  RICO 

Mr.  Gerhardt  Monefeldt 

CANADA 

Prof.  Emil  Lundkvist 

AUSTRIA 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  C.  Poestion 

FRANCE 

Dr.  Peter  Groth 

FINLAND 

Universitetslektor  Hugo  Bergroth 

SWEDEN 

Docenten  Ruben  G:  son 

Berg  Docenten  Bengt  Hesselman 

Professor  Otto  von  Friesen  Docenten  Olof  Ostergren 

LIBRARIES 

Amherst  College 

Columbia,  University  of. 

Augustana  College 

Gustavus  Adophus  College 

Chicago,  University  of, 

Harvard  University 

Cincinnati,  University  of. 

Illinois,  University  of. 
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Iowa,  University  of, 

Kansas,  University  of, 

Luther  College 
Minnesota,  University  of, 

Missouri,  University  of, 

Nebraska,  University  of, 

North  Carolina,  University  of. 

North  Park  College 

FOREIGN  LIBRARIES 
FINLAND 

Library  of  the  University  of  Finland,  Helsingfors. 

HOLLAND 

Seminar  Library  for  Germanic  Philology,  University  of  Groningen. 
NORWAY 

Library  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  Christiania. 

SWEDEN 

Nordiska  seminariet.  University  of  Lund. 

Seminariet  for  nordiska  sprik.  University  of  Upsala. 

SOCIETIES 

Oden  Literary  Society,  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  Ill. 
“Tegner,”  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Total  435. 


Northwestern  University 
Princeton  University 
St.  Olaf  College 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary 
Washington,  University  of, 
Wisconsin,  University  of, 

Yale  University 
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